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The Search for Peace 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE A STEP ON THE ROAD TO UNIVERSAL PEACE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the annual meeting of The Associated Press, New York, N. Y., April 25, 1955 


tlemen: 

Always, I feel it is a special privilege when I can 
meet with men and women of the newspaper profession. 
Our newspapers have traditionally been a guarantee that truth 
will reach every part of our own country and all the free 
peoples of the world. I have heard you referred to as a one 
party press. If this is true, I do trust that the slogan, the 
purpose, the aim of your party is to spread the truth. If that 
is so, I apply for membership. Never was it more important 
than it is today that the people of the entire world have free 
access to the truth. 

Recently, I read a story about one particular segment of the 
newspaper community of America and how it helped spread 
the truth even beyond the barriers devised against its 
communication—into the homes of the Communist-domi- 
nated lands. 

Some 20,000 newspaper boys voluntarily conducted a fund- 
raising campaign for the Crusade for Freedom. That cru- 
sade brings truth to those behind the Iron Curtain, to 
people who otherwise could not have it. Of course, the boys’ 
campaign is not one of the normal functions of the Ameri- 
can newspapers, but the incident gives heartening evidence 
of newspaper people’s unflagging interest in the maintenance 
of freedom and of human hope for peace. 

Certainly, I am inspired by the knowledge that boys of this 
nation will freely give of their time and their energy—and 
more important, their hearts—to help bring information of 
today’s world to those whose masters provide them nothing 
but propaganda. 


M: McLEAN, Mrs. Secretary Hobby, Ladies and Gen- 


A Just PEACE 
In this day, every resource of free men must be mustered 
if we are to remain free; every bit of our wit, our courage 
and our dedication must be mobilized if we are to achieve 


genuine peace. There is no age nor group nor race that can- 
not somehow help. 

Just over two years ago I had an opportunity to appear 
before the American Society of Newspaper Editors. I then 
pledged your Government to an untiring search for a just 
peace as a fixed and abiding objective. In our search for 
peace we are not bound by slavish adherence to precedent 
or halted by the lack of it. The spirit of this search influ- 
ences every action of your Administration; it affects every 
solution to problems of the moment. 

It prompted my proposal before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations that governments make joint contribu- 
tions of fissionable materials to an international atomic energy 
agency for peaceful research—so that the miraculous inven- 
tiveness of man may be consecrated to his fuller life. 

It inspired last week’s offer of polio information, research 
facilities and seed virus, so that Dr. Salk’s historic accomplish- 
ment may free all mankind from a physicai scourge. 

It provides the reason for a plan that, after lengthy study, 
I am able now to announce. We have added to the United 
States program for peaceful uses of atomic energy an atomic- 
powered merchant ship. The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration are now developing specifi- 
cations. I shall shortly submit to the Congress a request for 
the necessary funds, together with a description of the vessel. 

The new ship, powered with an atomic reactor, will not 
require refueling for scores of thousands of miles of opera- 
tion. Visiting the ports of the world, it will demonstrate to 
people everywhere this peacetime use of atomic energy, 
harnessed for the improvement of human living. In part also 
the ship will be an atomic exhibit carrying to all people prac- 
tical knowledge of the usefulness of this mew science in such 
fields as medicine, agriculture and power production. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


The search for peace likewise underlies the plan developed 
for expanded foreign trade embodied in H. R. No. 1 now 
before the Congress. 

In every possible way, in word and in deed, we shall strive 
to bring to all men the truth of our assertion that we seek 
only a just and a lasting peace. 

_ There is no precedent for the nature of the struggle of our 
time. 

Every day, in our newspapers, we are confronted with 
what is probably the greatest paradox of history. 

Out of an instinctive realization of the horror of nuclear 
war, the hunger of virtually every human being on this planet 
is for tranquil security, for an opportunity to live and to let 
live, for freedom, for peace. And yet, defying this universal 
hunger, certain dictatorships have engaged in a deliberately 
conceived drive which periodically creates alarms and fears 
of war. 

In our uneasy post-war world, crises are a recurrent inter- 
national diet; their climaxes come and go. But so they have— 
in some degree—since the beginning of organized society. 
By their effect on human action, the peril within them is 
either magnified or diminished. 

A crisis may be fatal when, by it, unstable men are stam- 
peded into headlong panic. Then—bereft of common sense 
and wise judgment—they too hastily resort to armed force in 
the hope of crushing a threatening foe, although thereby they 
impoverish the world and may forfeit the hope for enduring 
peace. 

But a crisis may likewise be deadly when inert men— 
unsure of themselves and their cause—are smothered in 
despair. Then, grasping at any straw of appeasement, they 
sell a thousand tomorrows for the pottage of a brief escape 
from reality. 

But a crisis is also the sharpest goad to the creative ener- 
gies of men, particularly when they recognize it as a challenge 
to their every resource and move to meet it in faith, in 
thought, in courage. Then greatly aroused, yet realizing that 
beyond the immediate danger lie vast horizons, they can act 
for today in the light of generations still to come. 

The American people, 160,000,000 of us, must recognize 
that the unprecedented crises of these days—packed with 
danger though they may be—are in fullest truth challenges 
that can be met and will be met to the lasting good of our 
country and to the world. 


Our Two OBJECTIVES 


Two great American objectives are mountain peaks that 
tower above the foothills of lesser goals. One is global 
peace based on justice, mutual respect and cooperative part- 
nership among the nations. The other is an expanding 
American economy whose benefits, widely shared among all 
our citizens, will make us even better able to cooperate with 
other friendly nations in their economic advancement and our 
common prosperity. 

The fundamental hazard to the achievement of both objec- 
tives is the implacable enmity of godless communism. That 
hazard becomes the more fearsome as we are guilty of failure 
among ourselves; failure to seek out and face facts courage- 
ously; failure to make required sacrifices for the common 
good; failure to look beyond our selfish interests of the 
moment; failure to seek long-term betterment of all our 
citizens. 

Recognizing the ruthless purposes of international commu- 
nism, we must assure, above all else, our own national safety. 
At the same time we must continue to appeal to the sense 
of logic and decency of all peoples to work with us in the 
development of some kind of sane arrangement for peace. 
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But when a nation speaks alone, its appeal may fall on 
deaf ears. Many nations must combine their voices to pene- 
trate walls of fear and prejudice and selfishness and ig- 
norance. 

A principal objective of our foreign policy, therefore, as 
we search for peace, is a construction of the strongest pos- 
sible coalition among free nations. The coalition must possess 
spiritual, intellectual, material strength. 

In things spiritual, the common effort must be inspired by 
fairness and justice, by national pride and self-respect. It 
must be based on the inalienable rights of the individual 
who—made in the image of his Creator—is endowed with a 
dignity and destiny immeasurable by the materialistic yard- 
stick of communism. : 

In things intellectual, the coalition must manifest such 
common sense and evident logic that all nations may see in it 
an opportunity to benefit themselves. Certainly, it must pro- 
claim the right of all men to strive for their own betterment. 
—and it must foster their exercise of that right. 

In things material, the friendly partnership must be 
sinewed by expanding economies within all its member na- 
tions, mutually benefiting by a growing trade volume. They 
must be joined in the realization that their security inter- 
dependence is paralleled by their economic inter-dependence. 


By sound economic thinking and action, we Americans can 
hasten the achievement of both our great goals—peace among 
the nations, a widely shared prosperity at home. 

We have an unmatched production system. But even our 
economy will not thrive if confined to our own land. So to 
sustain our Own prosperity and economic growth we must 
strengthen the economic bonds between us and others of the 
free world. Thus we confront the Communists with a vast 
and voluntary partnership of vigorous, expanding national 
economies whose aggregate power and productivity, always 
increasing, can never be successfully challenged by the Com- 


munist world. 
IssUE CLEAN-CUT 


The issue is clean-cut. Either we foster flourishing trade 
between the free nations or we weaken the free world and 
our own economy. Unless trade links these nations together, 
our foreign policy will be encased in a sterile vacuum; our 
domestic economy will shrink within its continental fences. 
The enlargement of mutually beneficial trade in the free 
world is an objective to which all of us should be dedicated. 

Ours is the most dynamic economy yet devised by man, 
a progress-sharing economy whose advance benefits every 
man, woman and child living within it. 

Last year our gross national product exceeded $357,000,- 
000,000. Twenty years ago few would have believed such an 
achievement even a remote possibility. 

Nevertheless, continuation of current rates of increases will 
bring us by 1965 to $500,000,000,000 or more as our gross 
national product. This will mean a tremendous advance in 
the living standards of the American people. 

But a $500,000,000,000 economy by 1965 can be achieved 
only within the framework of a healthy and expanding free 
world economy. 

Trade expands markets for the increased output of our 
mines, our farms and our factories. In return we obtain essen- 
tial raw materials and needed products of the farms and fac- 
tories of others. Likewise, the markets provided here for 
the products of other free world countries enable them to 
acquire from us capital equipment and consumer goods essen- 
tial to their economic development and higher living 
standards. 
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American agriculture sells abroad from one-fourth to one- 
third of major crops such as wheat, cotton and tobacco. 
Without these export markets there can be, under current 
conditions, no enduring prosperity for the American farmer. 

American factories and labor likewise have an important 
stake in foreign trade. Last year this country sold over 
$9,000,000,000 of industrial products abroad. Over 3,000,- 
000 American workers are directly dependent on exports for 
their jobs. Jungles the world round are being tamed by 
American bulldozers; new mines are being opened by our 
drills and equipment; fields that have been cultivated by hand 
for centuries are. yielding new harvests to our agricultural 
machines; our automobiles, trucks and buses are found wher- 
ever there are roads; and new industries to employ the 
teeming millions within the underdeveloped nations are 
being equipped with our machine tools. 

The expansion of our foreign trade should proceed on an 

orderly basis. Reductions in tariffs and other trade barriers, 
both here and abroad, must be gradual, selective, reciprocal. 
Changes which would result in the threat of serious injury to 
industry or general reduction in employment would not 
strengthen the economy of this country or the free world. 
The trade measures that I have recommended to the Congress 
were prepared in recognition of these important facts. 
_ Now to abandon our program for the gradual reduction of 
unjustifiable trade barriers—to vitiate the Administration 
proposals by crippling amendments—would strike a severe 
blow at the cooperative efforts of the free nations to build up 
their economic and military defenses. It could result in in- 
creasing discrimination against our exports. It could lead to 
widespread trade restrictions and a sharp contraction in world 
trade. This would mean lower production and employment 
at home. It could mean a retreat to economic nationalism 
and isolationism. It could constitute a serious setback to our 
hopes for global peace. 


Two-Way TRADE 


Two-way trade, I believe, is a broad avenue by which all 
men and all nations of goodwill can travel toward a golden 
age of peace and plenty. Your Administration is committed 
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to help building it. I personally believe it is for the greater 
good of all 160,000,000 of our people, and I shall not relax 
my personal effort toward its achievement. 

We shall succeed, given the support of all who—unaf- 
frighted by crises—are prepared to act on today’s problems 
while they work for tomorrow's better and happier life. The 
accomplishment of this goal is worthy of the best effort of 
all Americans. Through you gathered here and all your asso- 
ciates dedicated to the mission of spreading the truth, a more 
rapid progress can be made. 

As we build a richer material world, we must always re- 
member that there are spiritual truths which endure forever. 
They are the universal inspiration of mankind. In them, 
men of both the free world and the Communist world could 
well find guidance. Do we remember those words of our 
faith—‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them’’? 

Do we remind ourselves that a similar thread of peaceful 
and lofty exhortation reveals itself in the words of every one 
of the world’s historic religious leaders? Every one of them. 
Their followers today people great nations. 

The Far East, the Middle East, the Near East, the West— 
Asia and Africa and Europe and the American Hemisphere 
—all alike possess in their heritage the same universal ideal. 
Why then should be permit pessimism to slow our efforts; 
despair to darken our spirits? 

Cannot we convince ourselves and others that in cooperation 
there is strength. 

Cannot you, men and women of the pen, propagate knowl- 
edge of economic truth just as your professional forbears 
spread the truths that inspired our forefathers to achieve a 
national independence? For when all people, everywhere, 
understand that international trade, peaceful trade, is a fertile 
soil for the growth of a shared prosperity, of all kinds of 
cooperative strength, and of understanding and tolerance, the 
fruits thereof will be another historic step on the road to 
universal peace. 

I thank you President McLean and ladies and gentlemen 
for the honor you have accorded me by allowing me to appear 
before you. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 


WE OUGHT TO BE WILLING TO TALK TO RED CHINA 


By WALTER F. GEORGE, Senator from Georgia, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Delivered to the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 23, 1955 


editors of this country have—a great power for good or 

evil, and I was impressed with the fact that, being Demo- 
crats and Republicans, you don’t always agree with yourselves. 
There is enough disagreement always to make for the safety 
and security of this country. 

I am very glad you are here in Washington and yet I am not 
quite sure why you are here. Maybe it’s because Washington is 
not running a race with any other city in the Union. Maybe it 
might be appropriate to call it the “windy city” and why you 
have come here to be bored by speeches of a public man who 
would be glad to go to you in any part of this country is a bit 
beyond me. 

When I first came to the city, there was an old gentleman in 
the Senate for whom I had very great respect—John Sharp 
Williams. He hurried me into the cloakroom one day and 


[sie sitting here thinking of the enormous power that you 


quoted to me from some philosopher, the exact name of 
whom I don’t remember, but anyhow, his quotation ran like 
this: 

He said—and he was speaking to his son—'‘‘I want you to 
go to all parts of the world. Especially I want you to visit all 
the capitals of the world and see what little wisdom the world 
is actually run with.” 

I thought it was something a little sacrilegious. I couldn't 
quite understand it, but in the course of the years I could be- 
gin, dimly at least, to see what the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, who had studied at home and abroad, stated to 
me. 

Now, I suppose you want me to talk to you a little bit 
about foreign affairs. Since Mrs. George is here, I am under 
strict admonition not to talk very long about anything. I 
am quite sure you will appreciate that. 





WALTER F. GEORGE 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


From the beginning, of course, we have had relations with 
other peoples, but prior to World War I our foreign relations 
were hardly known to the masses of the great American people. 

These relations and the relations growing out of them oc- 
cupied the attention of the President, the Secretary of State, 
and a small group of men in the United States Senate, and 
intellectuals—men and women throughout the Union. 

Even after the outbreak of World War II we said: “Aren't 
we separated from all that clash and all that confusion by 
3,000 miles of ocean and do we not live under other political 
institutions, and are we not dominated by other social and 
economic ideas?” 

Well, we very soon found the answer. The ranchers and 
cotton growers and manufacturers soon found their markets 
declining and all but disappearing. And in every accounting 
and banking house in this nation, business, temporarily at least, 
came almost to a stand-still. For the first time, Americans in 
all walks of life began to realize that every important public 
act committed on the other side of the globe directly affected 
the welfare and well-being of the American people. 

At that time and prior to that time and from the beginning 
we had the policy of what you and I know as isolationism. 
We were protected by two great oceans. The British Navy 
was the unquestioned mistress of the seas, and behind that 
navy and those two oceans, we enjoyed an immunity seldom 
found to a young and struggling people, for a long, long time. 

World War I came and ended, but we did not preserve the 
power unity which enabled us to win that war. It fell apart. 
We were conscious, of course, of how slightly our interests 
were affected by international affairs, but the unity which 
enabled us to win that war, fell apart. 

At the end of the second World War, the power unity 


was again dissolved and almost completely dissolved because 
the American people, true to their traditions, true to their 
innermost longings, wanted to get back home and wanted to 
get the boys back home and wanted to settle back into a normal 
life. 


We MADE MISTAKES 


That war, of course, was marked by certain mistakes. All 
wars are, in point of policy or strategy, and we made some 
mistakes. 

I think it may now be said, since the Yalta papers have 
been published, that we made a great mistake in insisting upon 
the complete destruction of the great producing nation in Eu- 
rope—Germany. 

Then, after - came in and before the end of the war, 
we again insisted upon its destruction—the complete, utter 
destruction of a great producing nation. Thus we insisted on 
the destruction of the greatest producers in the world, outside 
of ourselves, unmindful of the fact that at the moment we 
were creating economic and political vacuums. 


We Were RIGHT 


We were right, I think, in insisting upon the utter de- 
struction of Hitler militarism as it had.been developed in 
Germany and as it had lived in Japan. 

At any rate we did, and at any rate, these two great powers 
were destroyed. We made a peace treaty with Japan and 
Japan is now slowly coming back. We made but recently a 
treaty with West Germany under which sovereignty is restored 
to West Germany. But more than that, she is entitled to come 
into NATO. She will come into NATO on May 5, according 
to present schedules. 

Both Germany and Japan are moving back industrially and 
commercially, especially West Germany, and I do not believe 
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any of us can understand what is going on in et and 
what has gone on there for several months without a realization 
of what Germany's return to the sisterhood of states in that 
area of the world means. 

Many of the actions taken by our Soviet friends undoubtedly 
are predicated upon the entry of Germany into NATO; upon 
the rearming under restrictions of West Germany. 

The coming back of West Germany will not be immediate, 
but ultimately it willl mean the organization of all Wsetern 
Europe and the retreat of the Soviets back to their ancient 
boundaries, with possibly the exception of one satellite which 
cannot be defended by Western Europe. Ultimately and at no 
great distant date, with the return to strength of Japan, there 
will commence again the age-old struggle—for Northern 
Korea and the rich area of Manchuria. That struggle will be 
between what we now call the Chinese People’s Republic and 
Japan. 

Far East PowER GROUP 

Moscow is 6,000 miles away from that battlefront, and that 
battleground, and so two great significant facts have come to 
pass. They are: The peace treaty with Japan and her entry 
into world affairs; the peace treaty with Western Germany 
and her entry again into world affairs. 

These are two important facts. I believe Justice Holmes 
once said that a single package of human history is better 
than a whole volume of logic. 

At any rate many men and women in this audience tonight 
will see the day when our Russian friends will go back to their 
ancient borders and boundaries and when again there will be 
re-established a power group in the Far East that will give 
some stability to that area. 

Although you may disagree with me, I would be less than 
frank if I did not say to you that in my considered judgment, 
whatever it is worth, the great hope for stability in the Far 
East is somehow, some time, the revival and I will not say 
consolidation, but the solidification of the efforts of Japan and 
India, the latter the most populous country outside of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, in all of Asia. 

I know that you would say that oil and water can't mix 
and sometimes we are all a bit worried with Mr. Nehru. 
Sometimes he takes some twenty courses, and yet he stands 
very definitely for something in the Far East. Also, very 
definitely, when there is a great commercial power, which 
again can live and thrive in Japan, and with Japan reaching out 
for markets, both for her fabricated goods, and particularly 
for her raw materials, there will begin to be order in the Far 
East. 

I am not speaking to you about tomorrow or the day after 
tomorrow. I am my of saying to you what in the course of 
human events must be the pattern which we will see again 
both in Western Europe and in the Far East. 

We made the supreme mistake perhaps, at the end of 
World War II, in assuming that because we had fought side 
by side with our Russian friends to win that war and because 
we had come to know them, that they must be on the whole, 
people with aims and purposes and aspirations much or very 
similar to our very own. 

Perhaps we were not justified in reaching that easy conclu- 
sion, but we did reach it. We acted upon it, and that is past 
history. There is no need to discuss it here. 

We, of course, know that Russia is still actuated with the 
old Russian imperialism, plus the Communistic ideologies of 
the 1917 Revolution. Capitalism or the capitalistic system 
could, of course, not be tolerated and outside capitalism could 
not be tolerated because it is in the way of Communist ex- 
pansion. 
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Now, what is the state of the world tonight? Some inter- 
esting things have been going on. 

In Austria, a treaty has now been hurried to a conclusion 
and the four powers are invited to witness this ratification, 
and its signing. 

That could mean but one thing. A study of Russian budgets 
ought to show us that it can mean but one thing and that is 
that Rus_ia is tremendously concerned with the rearming of 
West Germany and the taking of her place in the NATO 
group. 

BANDUNG CONFERENCE 

A little while ago we were very much disturbed because 
the Colombo group had called a conference down in Indonesia. 
The nervousness in some high places in Washington stems 
from the fact that we said we would have no friends in that 
conference and that resolutions would come out of that confer- 
ence solidifying the yellow and black races against the white 
man everywhere. So there was nervousness here. 

Then we began to speak in more ge gr language about 
that conference and only last Saturday I was rash enough, 
perhaps unwisely, to say that I thought the heads of state 
should have something to say about that conference; that at 
least we should have an understanding of what that conference 
meant and what its real objective was, and that I believed 
there would be some friends of the Western powers there. 

You have heard the speeches that were made within the 
past week. You have noted the utterances they have made, 
and while perhaps those speeches do not represent the rank 
and file of the Asiatic states represented there, they neverthe- 
less do represent the thinking of some of their leaders. And 
then, just last night and this morning you read that Chou 
En-lai had said he had no purpose to go to war with the peo- 
ple of the United States; that he was not, at least, planning 
such a war, and indicated that he was willing to sit down and 
talk with us. 

Now I have been thinking, myself, for many weeks, for 
many months, that after a period of great wars, and particu- 
larly of great revolutions—fairly shaking the foundations of 
the old civilizations—that a people into whose hands leader- 
ship has been thrust, or to which leadership had come, must 
be able to make some adjustments to meet the changing condi- 
tions of the world. 


CHANGING TIMES 


You may recall that not too long ago I said that I believed 
the time was rapidly approaching when the heads of govern- 
ment of the four great powers could sit down and talk 
about the problems of Europe and the tensions in Europe, the 
tensions indeed, which shadow all civilization with some 
degree of a prophecy of doom. 

Day by day the conviction that grows—at least to my way 
of thinking—is that we should have the conference first with 
our friends, with, those nations who have been uniformly 
friendly to us, and with those nations in the Southeast of 
Asia—those in the security organization who are our friends. 

Why ? 

Because I think it important that we know precisely their 
thinking on the important problems that have arisen in the 
Far East and precisely what readjustments, if any, we should 
be willing to make to meet changing times and changing 
conditions. 

That is not appeasement. It never has been and never will be 
appeasement for any strong power to say that we are willing to 
sit down and talk about the problems that concern you and 
concern the world. 

As a young lawyer I had a very important case, I thought, 
and I went to see an old gentleman who was invovled in that 
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litigation, but largely as a witness, and I said “I have come 
to talk to you about this matter.’ He said, ‘I can’t talk to you 
young man. You are on the other side.” 

I said, ‘of course I am on the other side but I want to talk 
to you. I can’t learn anything or do anything unless I can talk 
to the men who are on the other side of this problem.” 

I then said something which I have always regretted when 
he again reminded me he was on the other side and couldn't 
talk, and which I attributed to my youth and inexperience. I 
said, ‘why won’t you tell me; are you afraid that you will tell 
me the truth or that you will tell me a lie?” 

I have always regretted that because I had a profound re- 
spect for the old gentleman and through the years I have 
always regretted it. 

I am coming now to this point: I do not know, and I doubt 
if anyone can know, what degree of sincerity is in the mind 
and heart of Chou En-lai, but I do think the things he saw 
and witnessed down in Indonesia since the last Sabbath has 
opened his mind, and when he says that he is willing to talk, 
then I will unhesitatingly say that this nation should be big 
enough and great ehough through its highest officials to talk 
to him. 


Wor_p CONFERENCE 


It is time that we were relieving the tensions of this world, 
if we can. In doing this we should know what our friends 
think and say, what position they have, in what conclusion 
they concur about the trouble spot in the Far East. We should 
not be unmindful of that concurring judgment and opinion of 
our friends. 

Indeed, I do not think that any nation can be unmindful 
of the opinion and judgment of its friends. 

I am not talking about what the President should do or 
should not do with reference to his position now or hereafter 
in the Formosa area. 

From the beginning I have said and taken one position, and 
I believe it is right, and I still believe it is right, and that 
decision is with the President himself. 

In that conviction I have not wavered and will not waver. 
But I have also expressed the belief, and I believe it pro- 
foundly, that when and if a fateful decision must be made 
by the President as to whether or not he will defend any is- 
land or islands in the area of Formosa, that he will get all the 
information that he can from his Joint Chiefs, from his mili- 
tary leaders, from every agency of information that is avail- 
able to him. And if I do not mistake the man, he will then 
go into his closet and face to face with his Maker, he will make 
his own decision. 

I say now that out of a world conference, there can come 
good in Europe, and a conference with our friends will be 
helpful to us. I say that we ought to be willing to talk with 
the Chinese People’s Republic or their leaders because we 
certainly owe a high obligation to all mankind everywhere. 
Out of that conference might come not a final solution but a 
first step which will lead to a second and third step towards 
the solution of some of the problems of our present time. 

I know very well that there are many good friends of the 
United States who believe that the time has come when we 
should give more attention to our home affairs and when such 
aid and assistance we might give to other countries should 
be very definitely marked in behalf of the essential American 
interests which we are seeking to serve. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
With that general thought, no American can quarrel, but I 
say to you tonight and I hope that you editors and managing 
editors will bear in mind that this is no time to say that there 
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will be no further aid or assistance given to those people of 
the world that are struggling to make themselves strong. 

I change my mind as I go along, frequently. I am glad I 
do because it is probably the only proof that I have that I am 
in existence. 

But I change my mind about economic aid because undoubt- 
edly tonight in many wide areas of this earth, especially in the 
Asiatic and African countries, Point Four if you please— 
technical assistance if you wish to be more technical in de- 
scribing it—is of far greater value and promises more than 
military aid to people who love peace and don’t want a war. 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


But this is no time to turn away from our international 
obligations; whatever those obligations are it is no time for 
us in the present and congenital state of the world to grow 
soft in our ability to carry out and execute those programs that 
we regard as vital. 

No foreign policy will receive any respect unless the people 
who put it forth have the strength and the will to carry it to 
execution. 

In an atomic age, that means strength in being, because the 
nuclear weapons of this modern age have destroyed the pro- 
ductive capacity of the people on which great reliance could 
have been placed, but you must have something ready and 
presently at hand. 

So this is not the time for us to turn back in our efforts to 
continue militarily strong, nor is it the time for us to lose in- 
terest in the economic soundness and strength of the whole free 
world. 

How can the free world be strong, militarily and econom- 
ically, unless through the cooperative efforts of all free peo- 
ples, ourselves included? 
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How can we turn back the clock to another day and say 
that the trade and commerce of the world, especially the free 
world should again be circumvented and departmentalized to 
the point almost of the stagnation of that commerce and yet 
hope all free nations can become economically strong and 
prosperous ? 


Upon their prosperity and strength will depend their abil- 


‘ity to maintain their own military equipment, their own mil- 


itary strength. 
Wor.tp LEADERSHIP 


We didn’t seek world leadership. You don’t get it by 
seeking it. World leadership comes to a nation, if it comes 
at all, because of the superb and supreme heroism of its 
people, because of their devotion to duty, private and public, 
with a tireless energy to bring it about. 


Above everything else, it comes to a nation when it is 
great enough and big enough and strong enough, when 
mighty impulses are running through the world, to rise to the 
challenge of stirring times. 

So it came to us. Would we pass it up? Can we pass it up? 
Future generations would hold us responsible and rightly 
responsible for faliure to grasp the high responsibilities rest- 
ing upon us. 

The road which we are traveling may be long and hard 
and thorny. Indeed, it is hard and long and thorny. But it is 
worthwhile, my friends, to travel along the highway that can 
lead us, and will lead us, if we keep our courage and our faith, 
finally there—to a world in which the normal things of man- 
kind and of human life may be again enjoyed and appreciated. 


I thank you. 


What Is At Stake in the Formosa Strait? 


THE SECURITY OF ALL FREE NATIONS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
By DR. V. K. WELLINGTON KOO, Chinese Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at the evening banquet of the Army and Navy Club, St. Petersburg, Florida, April 18, 1955 


Strait has of late been a subject of widespread discus- 

sion and debate in the press, on the wireless, and even 
in the legislative assemblies of many countries, especially the 
United States. 

Many writers and speakers appear to urge the surrender of 
the Matsu and Quemoy Islands to Red China in return for 
a cease-fire or a pledge not to attack Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. They say in support of their view that geographically 
these islands are close to the mainland; militarily they are 
too small to be of any great strategic value to the Y world; 
and politically the Chinese Communists should be entitled 
to it. They contend that the Communists have been steadily 
building up their military strength along the coast opposite 
those islands for the purpose of seizing them by force. If 
and when hostilities break out, they may involve the United 
States and lead to a general conflict, which will be all the 
more objectionable because fo the possible use of nuclear 
weapons. 

Opposed to this view is the belief voiced by others that the 
Chinese Communists are faithful disciples of world Com- 
munism bent upon the pursuit of aggression and that any 
further yielding of free territory to them will be appeasement 
of the worst kind and such a blow to the morale of the people, 


Ts question of the offshore islands in the Formosa 


not only of Formosa, but of whole Asia, as to greatly boost 
the prestige of the Chinese Communists and damage the 
general cause of peace in the end. 

The responsible policy-making authorities who may ulti- 
mately have to take decisions have scrupulously refrained 
from making known their minds in their desire to keep the 
Communists guessing. 

The advocates of appeasement seem to indulge a great deal 
in wishful thinking. They do not appear to take into account 
the repeated official declarations of the Peiping regime of its 
intention to “‘liberate’’ Formosa. Peiping will not allow itself 
to be bribed into giving up its announced determination by 
accepting Matsu and Quemoy on the silver platter. It is 
determined to conquer Formosa which is a thorn in its side. 
It hopes by seizing Formosa to deal a fatal blow to the Re- 
public of China, which remains today the hope of the Chinese 
people on the mainland for their ultimate emancipation. More- 
over, Peiping does not at heart attach much importance to 
Matsu and Quemoy themselves. If it had been willing to pay 
the price, it could have attempted again to take them in the 
past. Since its disastrous defeat on the island of Quemoy in 
1950, it has not shown a willingness to undergo another 
sacrifice for the sake of these offshore islands. If Peiping at- 
tacks these islands it will be a signal of its determination to 
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make an all-out assault on Formosa and the Pescadores or a 
prelude to such an adventure. 

What makes it even more difficult for me to understand is 
that those who cheerfully advocate trading off Matsu and 
Quemoy for a dubious ceasefire in the Formosa Strait do not 
seem to have any regard for the views and wishes of the 
Government of the Republic of China, which is the real 
sovereign over the offshore islands and still exercises effec- 
tive control over them. 

It is the intention and policy of my Government to defend 
these islands against any Communist attack. It has been 
building up their defenses and will fight to hold them at all 
cost whether or not it receives aid and assistance from its ally 
the United States or any other friendly country. 

We know that if the Chinese Communists attack Matsu and 
Quemoy, they will do so not because they desire to get two 
more islands but because the control of these two islands will 
give them easier access to the Formosa Strait and provide use- 
ful springboards to their attack on Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. They control access to the Strait of Formosa and are 
important outposts for the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. To yield these off-shore islands to the Chinese Com- 
munists in the hope of appeasing them when they have made 
it perfectly clear that they want to seize Formosa and the 
Pescadores themselves would be tantamount to giving up the 
gateway to a group of bandits whose avowed object in assail- 
ing it is to seize and occupy the whole house. Not only would 
it not stop them but it would only encourage them to press 
forward with greater determination their avowed design of 
conquering the main islands. 

There is also the question of international morality and 
justice involved in the case. Communist China has been 
declared an aggressor in the Korean war by the United Na- 
tions, and though she has signed a truce, she has done nothing 
to atone for its aggressive act. Ostensibly she has withdrawn 
some divisions from North Korea, but actually she has been 
building up new airfields, enlarging her existing ones, and 
bringing in the latest types of aircraft to strengthen her air 
force. Her activities in Indo-China and on the borders of 
Thailand and in Burma are equally sinister. In short, the 
Peiping regime has not abandoned its agressive policy. 

To surrender Quemoy and Matsu to the Peiping Communist 
regime just because it has threatened to attack these islands 
would be bowing to gangsterism. It would be the very nega- 
tion of the principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations. Would those who urge such appeasement in 
Asia suggest the surrender of Hongkong to Communist China, 
an island much closer to the Chinese mainland than either 
Matsu or Quemoy? Or would they approve of a similar policy 
in Europe by giving West Berlin, for instance, to Communist 
Russia? The free world cannot have two standards of conduct 
in dealing with the problem of Communist imperialism which 
is a global menace. The cause of freedom is one and indi- 
visable for all peoples who want to remain free. Those who 
advocate the abandonment of more free territory to Com- 
munist rule are really doing a great disservice to the cause of 
freedom. 

There is also the question of the effect of the proposed 
appeasement upon the morale of the people of Asia. The 
psychological consideration is equally important to keep in 
mind. In the face of the ignominious retreats of the free world 
in Korea, Indo-China and Tachen with the result of enhancing 
the prestige of the Communists and increasing their appetite 
for further aggression, another abandonment of free territory 
would only serve to destroy the hope of the 500 million en- 
slaved Chinese people on the mainland now under the Pei- 
ping regime, crush the anti-Communist spirit of the people of 
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Asia and convince them of the futility of their further resist- 
ance to Communist imperialism. All this would hasten the 
day of complete Communist triumph in Asia. 

It is, of course, easy to be generous at the expense of others. 
To surrender these offshore islands to a potential enemy in the 
hope of appeasing him will cost the advocates themselves 
nothing. This was done by Great Britain and France at 
Munich with the hope of appeasing Hitler, but the sacrifice 
of the Sudetenland at the expense of Czechoslovakia only 
emboldened Nazi Germany to go ahead with their plan of the 
conquest of Europe and made the Second World War inevi- 
table. Those who are promoting the idea of a voluntary with- 
drawal from Matsu ae Quemoy in favor of Communist China 
without regard for the views of the legitimate sovereign over 
these islands are laboring under the same illusion as the 
Munich appeasers and will irretrievably endanger the cause of 
peace in the end. 

A similar act of perfidy and injustice was perpetrated at 
the Yalta Conference by bartering away territory and rights in 
Manchuria behind the back of the Republic of China. What- 
ever plausible reasons may have been given at the time for it, 
it was unquestionably a grevious blunder, the more so in the 
light of its dire consequences so glaringly patent in Eastern 
Asia today. It must not be repeated today in regard to the 
offshore islands. The Republic of China, which is the rightful 
sovereign over these islands, must have its determining voice 
heard. 

The free world has had enough painful experiences of the 
policy of compromise and expediency in the past few years. 
The emergence of a Communist regime on the Chinese main- 
land, the stalemate in Korea, the abandonment of North 
Vietnam at Geneva with the consequent precarious situation 


in South Vietnam today, and the present crisis in regard to 
Matsu and Quemoy as a result of the evacuation of Tachen all 
point to the lesson of our experience that every concession 
made to the Communists only puts a premium on aggression 
and makes the Communists more audacious in pursuing their 
plan of world domination. This is the reason why the Peiping 
regime has repeatedly spurned every suggestion of a cease-fire 


in the Formosa Strait. It has come to believe that the United 
States, the strongest leader of the free world, is a ‘‘paper tiger” 
and has threatened Great Britain with serious reaction and 
consequence for sympathizing with what it calls American in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of Communist China. 

The advocates of appeasement also put forward an over- 
simplified formula for the solution of what is called the 
Formosa question. They suggest that the final status of the 
islands be determined by a plebiscite to ascertain the wishes of 
the “Formosan people.” Their idea is to let them decide what 
they want—independence, a United Nations trusteeship, join- 
ing the Communists on the mainland or remaining under the 
Republic of China. This suggestion evidently fails to take 
into account some basic —" and many pertinent facts. 
One cardinal fact, for example, is that for more than 600 
years Formosa and the Pescadores were part of the territory 
of China. They were ceded to Japan in 1895 as a result of the 
defeat suffered by China in the Japanese war of expansion 
and remained under Japanese rule for fifty years. 

Their return to the Republic of China was promised by 
the Allied Powers at Cairo; this promise was confirmed by 
them at Potsdam, and it was solemnized in the surrender terms 
by Japan on one part and the principal Allies on the other, 
including my own country, the Republic of China. The 
Chinese Government made the islands a | ages of the 
Republic of China by law. Moreover, under the Japanese 
Peace Treaty signed at San Francisco Japan renounced all 
rights and title to the islands. True, the Treaty did not 
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specify whom the renunciation was in favor of; but it was 
undoubtedly the Republic of China which a vast majority of 
the participating countries at the Conference had in mind, 
for the Republic of China was the senior ally in resisting 
Japanese aggression who fought longest and suffered most 
in the Japanese war and who was illegally and unjustifiably 
excluded from the Conference. 


Again, there is no such people as the so-called Formosans, 
unless some 150,000 aborigines who live in high mountains 
and don tribal costumes in gorgeous colors are meant, which 
obviously could not be. The reference must be to the 8,000,000 
Chinese born on the islands. The idea of a plebiscite is pro- 
posed evidently on the mistaken assumption that the people 
of Formosa are not satisfied with their government and cherish 
other aspirations. But the consensus of opinion of American 
and other foreign visitors to Formosa who have inquired into 
the situation clearly indicates that the opposite is the case. 
Except for a short period of confusion following the taking 
over of Formosa, the people are happy to have been liberated 
from the Japanese yoke and rejoined their Chinese compatriots 
as citizens of the Republic of China. . 

This is not surprising because facts speak for themselves. 
The 8,000,000 non-aborgines on the island are 100 per cent 
Chinese. Their ancestors all come from the province of Fukien 
and a part of Kwangtung on the mainland opposite Formosa, 
and they themselves speak the same dialects as the people of 
the two provinces of their origin. They have the same written 
language as the whole Chinese people. Moreover, their re- 
ligiouos beliefs and daily habits, their customs and manners, 
are identical with those of the mainlanders. 

Today all people in Formosa, regardlless of their provincial 
origin, enjoy equal political rights under the Constitution of 
the Republic of China. No difference is recognized in For- 
mosa and no discrimination of any kind is practised. Unlike 
the days under Japanese rule when they were denied all — 
ical rights, they elect their representatives to the legislative 
bodies of both the Central and local Governments, and a 
number of them hold high offices in the different departments 
of the National and Provincial Governments. Besides, over 
90% of the mayors of the cities and towns in Formosa, in- 
cluding the capital city of Taipei, are so-called Formosans. 
From all indications they are contented as citizens of the 
Republic of China. They are not only glad to enjoy their 
rights but are also eager to discharge their duties as citizens 
as evidenced by their enthusiasm in joining the armed forces of 
the Chinese Republic. It will be interesting to know if one 
out of 1000 of the native-born Chinese (call them Formosans 
if you please) ever thought of holding a plebiscite or asking 
for a United Nations trusteeship for Formosa or understood 
what these terms meant. 


As regards the possibility of the Formosan Chinese pre- 
ferring Communist rule now prevailing on the mainland, we 
have a clear answer from the former Chinese Communist 
prisoners of war in Korea. Three-fourths of them refused to 
return to their homes on the mainland in the face of all kinds 
of threats and cajolery and deliberately chose to be evacuated 
to Formosa in order to live as free citizens of the Republic 
of China. More recently, we had another striking manifesta- 
tion in the choice of almost the total population of the Tachen 
Islands to be evacuated to Formosa rather than to remain there 
and live under Chinese Communist rule. 


Other advocates of a policy of appeasement toward the 
Chinese Communists put forward the concept of two Chinas 
on the assumption that the people on the mainland have ac- 
cepted Communist rule and that the Communist regime will 
last. This does not tally with all private reports coming out 
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from the mainland. What the outside world hears from 
Communist China is only official propaganda of the Peiping 
regime in the form of public statements, controlled news- 
paper editorials, and broadcasts from the Communist party 
operated wireless stations. The sufferings of the people under 
their Communist rulers and their grievances are never allowed 
to be aired. But enough data have been smuggled out to in- 
dicate that the Communist dictators have been able to keep 
their grip on the masses only with a policy of strict regimenta- 
tion, the secret police and slave camps on one hand, and divert 
the attention to imaginary external dangers by continuing their 
policy of expansion and aggression abroad, in order at the 
same time to justify their rigorous control and heavy extortion 
of taxes. Some 15 million people have been slaughtered as 
“reactionaries” and 26 million thrown into slave labor camps 
for the same alleged reason. The scarcity of rice and other 
food brought about by exports to the Soviet Union in return 
for the supply of arms and heavy machinery and aggravated 
by famine and flood in several parts of the country has made 
the life of the common people all the more intolerable. Any 
international development unfavorable to the Communist re- 
gime may touch off a serious revolt on the mainland and en- 
compass its downfall. It would be more pertinent for the 
sponsors of a plebiscite for Formosa to advocate its applica- 
tion to mainland China in order to ascertain the true wishes of 
the Chinese people there. It is certain that if a free and secret 
ballot could be taken, more than 95% of the Chinese people 
on the mainland would vote for the overthrow of the Com- 
munist regime. 

The Communists oppose the idea of two Chinas because it is 
incompatible with their fundamental policy of expansion and 
domination of whole Asia. They cannot tolerate the existence 
of the Republic of China because it keeps alive the hope of 
500 million Chinese people on the mainland for liberation. 
With that hope widely cherished by the people under their 
rule, the Communist rulers will never be able to consolidate 
their political power and devote their whole energy to carry 
out their aggressive policy of establishing a Communist Asia. 


The Government of the Republic of China, it is true, is also 
opposed to the two-China idea, but entirely for a different 
reason. As the embodiment of the hope of the entire Chinese 
people for freedom and democracy and as the guardian of the 
traditional spirit of the Chinese culture and civilization, the 
Government of the Republic of China, to be true to them, 
cannot and will not accept another China, which in everything 
it does is alien to the Chinese people and which, in reality, is 
a satellite of Soviet Russia ak at best a junior partner. The 
Peiping regime is bent upon aggression in order to serve the 
cause of Communist imperialism. If the 500 million Chinese 
people are to enjoy democracy and freedom and if Asia is to 
be able to live in peace and security, three is no reason to look 
with complacency upon the existence of Communist China. 


On the other hand, the Republic of China, by its faithful 
devotion to the spirit of the ancient Chinese tradition has every 
right to be and is, in fact, the only true representative of the 
Chinese people. Also by its record of service to the free world 
in resisting aggression, in helping to found the United Nations 
and pursuing a consistent policy of peace, the Government 
of the Republic of China is the only authentic spokesman of 
the Chinese people. 


Moreover, the security of Formosa and the Pescadores is not 
only in the interest of the Republic of China but also vital to 
the security of the free nations in the Western Pacific and 
Southeast Asia. If this view is correct—and the Mutual De- 
fense Treaty between the Republic of China and the United 
States bears witness to the correctness of this view—then the 
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offshore islands must be held at all cost and they will be so 
defended by my Government, because, as I have already said, 
their retention will strengthen that security and their loss will 
endanger it and cost mote in the end to defend the principal 
islands of Formosa and the Pescadores. 


It is clear that the stakes in the crisis of the Formosa Strait 
are very great. Those who wish to offer the Chinese Com- 
munist regime the offshore islands in return for its acceptance 
of a cease-fire and possibly with the further inducement of a 
seat in the United Nations in implementation of their ad- 
vocacy of two Chinas do not appear to understand the real 
nature of the Communist political philosophy and Communist 
objectives, nor do they seem to realize the dangerous conse- 
quences which will flow from their fanciful formula born of 
wishful thinking and a desire for a quick solution. Continued 
advocacy of such formulas, far from serving the cause of peace, 
will greatly endanger the cause of security because it betrays 
to the Communists a profound fear of war and a willingness 
to buy peace at any price on the part of the free world. 


It is noteworthy that the more the well-meaning pacifists of 
the free world vie with one another in proposing what they 
hope. to be acceptable formulas of settlement to the Peiping 
regime, the more adamant and defiant it becomes. It claims 
nothing less than the destruction of the Republic of China 
and the wholesale withdrawal of the United States from Asia 
and the Western Pacific. This shows clearly that the Chinese 
Communists, like their comrades throughout the world, are 
Communists first. Their first duty is to world Communism. 
They have their own philosophy and their own code of con- 
duct. In pursuit of their objective, they have no scruples 


about the means they employ. They resort to war or the 


threat of war whenever it suits their interests. Otherwise they 
carry on cold war, infiltration, subversion and bullying. They 
will do anything to attain their objectives, unless and until 
they are stopped by their own fear of dangerous reaction or 
retaliation from their intended victims. 

The sponsors of fanciful formulas for resolving the crisis in 
the Formosa Strait have proclaimed that their own primary 
consideration is the preservation of peace. There is nothing 
wrong with this motive. I know it is the common desire of the 
peoples throughout the world, including my own. In the face 
of the hideously destructive power of the atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs, only the half-witted or insane on this side of 
the iron or bamboo curtain would seek war to attain their 
objective, whatever it might be. But to let the dread of 
atomic war be the basis for making concessions to the Com- 
munist would, I am afraid, produce only the opposite effect. 
It could bring the danger of war closer because it would en- 
courage the Communists to be bolder in challenging the free 
world. 

It seems to me that wiser counsel would be to remain calm 
and continue to build up the strength of the free world so as 
to make it crystal clear to the Communists that the era of free 
concessions to them is over, and that if they attack, there will 
be instant resistance and retaliation. Only such a clear-cut and 
firm stand will deter the Communists from making further 
advances against the free world. That such a course is more 
likely to serve the cause of peace than any policy of appease- 
ment has been plainly demonstrated in the case of Communist 
threats in Iran's northern border in 1945 immediately after the 
end of the Second World War, in the case of the Communist 
invasion of Greece in 1948-49, and again in the Berlin block- 
ade. The admirable firmness shown by the Western Powers 
in each of the three cases preserved peace in the end with the 
Communists rapidly beating a retreat. 
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The manifest will of the free world to resist Communist 
aggression in the Middle East and Europe has taught the Com- 
munists a lesson and led them to refrain from making further 
attempts at aggression in Europe. They have since shifted 
their activities to Asia. Because of the lack of a similar strong 
will and a united front to check Communist advances in Asia, 
the situation in the oldest Continent, so far as the free world 
is concerned, has gone from bad to worse. There is a possi- 
bility of fresh Communist aggression not only in Formosa 
but also in Korea and Indo-China and on the borders of 
Burma and Thailand because there has not been shown a de- 
termined and united stand on the part of the free nations to 
call a halt to the Communists oe say to them: ‘Thus far 
and no farther.” 

Before long the Communists may make a test case of the 
offshore islands in order to probe the intention of the free 
world. They are not curious about the attitude of my Govern- 
ment because they are “Spang aware that it will fight to de- 
fend these islands at all cost. What the Communists are in- 
terested in is to find out the real intention of other free na- 
tions in regard to the fate of these islands and particularly 
that of the United States They will not stop until they are 
deterred from going further and the most effective deterrent 
will certainly be a firm and united stand against any Com- 
munist assault on these islands 

The issue is not the retention or loss of these offshore 
islands but the whole question of war or peace in the Formosa 
Strait and the safety of Formosa itself. The Chinese Com- 
munists, like their comrades, are realists. When they are 
confronted with a determined stand and a superior force, they 
will not hesitate for a moment to pull back and call off an 
attack, just as the Communists in Europe did in Iran, Greece 
and Berlin. Indeed, what is at stake is not just peace or war 
in the Formosa Strait nor just the security of Formosa itself, 
but the security of all the free nations in Southeast Asia and 
indeed whole Asia. For it will be recalled that Formosa was 
the base from which the Japanese militarists invaded the 
Philippines, Hongkong, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, Ma- 
laya, Singapore, Indonesia, Borneo, and the islands close to 
Australia with a real threat even to that far-off continent. 

Some defeatists in advocating the abandonment of Matsu 
and Quemoy to the Chinese Communists try to make an argu- 
ment of international law to support their policy of appease- 
ment. They claim that the Treaty of Mutual Defense between 
the Republic of China and the United States entails an obli- 
gation for the joint defense of only Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, but that the United States would be debarred by in- 
ternational law from joining in the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu and that to do so would be unjustifiable intervention. 
The fact, however, is that the same Treaty makes the two 
countries allies for the safeguarding of their respective desig- 
nated territories. If the safety of Formosa and the Pescadores 
should be endangered by the Communist attacks on the off- 
shore islands, it would be quite within the implied scope of 
the Treaty for the United States to join in the defense of these 
offshore islands if the Government of the Republic of China, 
which is the territorial sovereign over them, agrees to and 
welcomes it. And following the spirit and purpose of the 
Treaty itself, there would certainly be no objection on the 
part of my Government. This is a usual and only reasonable 
interpretation of defensive alliances. No question of violation 
of international law would be involved. 

Whether or not to participate in the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu the question is of course entirely up to the United 
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States, and I understand that the Congressional Resolution of 
last January (Public Law No. 4) authorized the President 
of the United States alone to decide what to do or not to do 
in the event of a Communist attack on these offshore islands. 
There is, however, no need to confuse the issue with any 
question of international law. 

To conclude, let me say once more that in the event of the 
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offshore islands being attacked by the Communists, the 
Government of the Republic of China, regardless of what 
the United States may or may not do, is determined to resist 
the invaders to the last man and has full confidence that 
whatever the judgment of the President of the United States 
may be, it will have been taken with full consideration of all 
the vital issues at stake. 


in World Affairs 
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the center of the United States and the gateway to the 

West. I am happy to say that I do not come as a 
stranger; for I made the acquaintance of your city many years 
ago, and I always feel at home in farm country. 

It was 22 years ago, as a matter of fact, that I came here 
as a young business man. Traveling by train from the East, 
I was tremendously impressed by the vast distances I had 
to cover. I was impressed, too, by the agricultural and live- 
stock production that was evident on all sides, because I 
myself come from farming stock and I still live on my farm 
whenever I have occasion to return home. These early im- 
pressions have stayed with me, but they are heightened by 
comparison with the changes that have taken place during 
these past two decades. 

I think, therefore, that I can talk about farming people 
and those who live in rural areas with some assurance, and 
I believe I am correct in saying that these people combine 
their deep love of country and of nature—their idealism, if 
you like—with a keen sense of reality. Without the latter 
none of us could survive in a world which has changed so 
amazingly in a relatively short span of time. Just as a farmer 
would not survive, or at least would not succeed, if he did 
not learn to cope with such hard realities as climate, and 
weather. 

The changing realities to which we all have to adjust, 
because they vitally affect the lives of all of us, result from 
the revolutionary developments in the fields of atomic energy 
and of transportation and communication. It is a breath- 
taking experience for every observer like myself, living in the 
United States to see how you accept these changes in a true 
pioneer spirit. No other nation has adapted itself with such 
determination to a radically altered set of circumstances. And 
this adjustment is carried over into your conduct of foreign 
affairs. Your energetic participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization give ample proof of this. 

Your foreign policy, as expressed in these community 
arrangements, is based on the concept of cooperation among 
friends and allies. This policy was cogently stated by Sec- 
retary Dulles when he said, and I quote: “Security for the 
free world depends, therefore, upon the development of col- 
lective security and community power rather than upon purely 
national potentials.’’ Now this is truth to an even greater 
degree for European nations, for our traditional military, 
political and economic system is in many respects obsolete 
in mid-twentieth century. 

We in Germany have realized that we cannot exist without 
closely cooperating with the other free nations of Europe. 
The entire concept of our national life and policy has 
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changed. This is an adjustment that we have had to make, 
and I think we have made it successfully. We have come 
to understand that community power, as Secretary Dulles 
said, the consolidation of our resources is the first fact of 
life for us. We acted accordingly by participating in the 
formation of the Schuman Plan, the European Community 
for Coal and Steel—an important step toward consolidation 
in the field of economics. The same six nations which pooled 
their resources in the Schuman Plan attempted to extend the 
idea of consolidation to the military field by forming the 
European Defense Community. As it turned out, this was 
expecting too much in view of Europe's history; and the EDC 
failed. I am frank to say, though, that we in Germany still 
consider EDC the ideal solution. 

It was at this time, however, that the real strength of the 
movement toward consolidation became apparent. The states- 
men of the free world immediately recognized the urgency of 
the situation, and a short time later—within only a few weeks 
—they came together in London and then in Paris. That these 
meetings were held so promptly is a tribute to the statesman- 
ship of your Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, for he made clear 
to the countries of the free world the need for united action 
while at the same time making known unmistakably the 
position of the United States Government and of public 
opinion in this country. 

In Paris a number of treaties were signed. There are three 
principal ones. Each of them has an underlying philosophy, 
for a treaty, after all, is only the legal form given to an idea 
about which there is common consent among the partners of 
the treaty. This is not the place for me to go into the detailed 
provisions of these treaties; but I think, on the other hand, it 
would be appropriate and worthwhile to consider their under- 
lying philosophies. 

The first treaty is concerned with the termination of the 
occupation regime in the Federal Republic of Germany. This 
treaty gives Germany the status of equality with the other 
partners. In this way it frees German sovereignty—and 
sovereignty is an inherent attribute of any nation—from the 
restraints which have been placed upon it. The underlying 
philosophy of this treaty is that there can be no caege ye 
except among — and that only a free member of the 
community is able to give his best for the common effort. 
Thus this treaty, even though the German people are the 
foremost beneficiaries of it, also serves the interests of the 
other partners. 

Perhaps many of you wonder why a complicated treaty is 
needed for this purpose instead of a simple declaration. The 
reasons are sonnilal and reflect a complicated situation. There 
are, for instance, 
status of Berlin, 
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Curtain. Berlin is not formally a part of the Federal Republic. 
The deputies from Berlin in the German parliament, for in- 
stance, do not vote but act only in an advisory capacity. This 
not because we do not consider Berlin a part of our country. 
Quite the contrary. The decision, for instance, to hold the 
election of the Federal President in Berlin in 1954—where 
then President Heuss was reelected—symbolized in an impres- 
sive way the affection we have for our old capital and the 
great importance that it still has for us. 

One part of this city, however, is still under Soviet control. 
The three Western Allies have stated that they would, and I 
quote, “treat every attack against Berlin from any quarter as 
an attack upon their forces and themselves." They can main- 
tain this position, however, as Chancellor Adenauer has said, 
only if they remain in Berlin in their present capacity as oc- 
cupying powers. 

Other provisions related to this treaty concern the status 
of the allied troops in Germany. There are American forces 
today in Great Britain, in France and other countries. And 
under present conditions defense considerations make it im- 
perative that these friendly troops continue to be stationed 
in the Federal a as well. And I can assure you that 
your boys are welcomed as friends by the German people, 
because we know, as they do, that they are there for the pro- 
tection of all of us. No wonder, therefore, that we were 
greatly encouraged by President Eisenhower's recent state- 
ment that the United States will, and I quote again: “. . . 
continue to maintain in Europe, including Germany, such 
units of its armed forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute its fair share of the forces needed for the joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area while a threat to that area 
exists, and will continue to deploy such forces in accordance 
with agreed North Atlantic strategy for the defense of this 
area.” A second treaty concerns Germany's membership in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Its underlying phi- 
losophy is obviously that the partner who enjoys the privileges 
which only this mighty alliance can provide has to contribute 
his fair share to bearing the burdens of defense. 

Let me say a word at this point about the attitudes of my 
people towards this problem. You perhaps have noticed that 
so tar I have not used the word rearmament. This was in- 
tentional, because rearmament as such, is highly unpopular 
in Germany. I think its unpopularity is understandable in 
the light of circumstances and is, as I have said often before, 
a rather healthy attitude This does not mean, however, that 
the Germans are not prepared to do their duty when it comes 
to faithfully accepting the obligations that go with this new 
partnership. They will do so, for their sense of duty is as 
strong as ever. But they do it in a sober mood, because bearing 
arms again is not an occasion for jubilation among the German 

eople. 

I should like to mention one other point connected with this 
treaty. I refer to the declaration made first by the Governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and France and 
later supported by the other parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. They stated that, — “They consider the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic as the only German Govern- 
ment freely and legitimately constituted and therefore entitled 
to speak for Germany as the representative of the German 
people in international affairs." We are very grateful for this, 
because here is a basis for an approach to our greatest specific 
problem which I will talk about later. 

Now there is a third treaty; and I would not be surprised 
if many of you wondered why we need it. For as far as you 
and many other members of NATO are concerned, the NATO 
treaty is the only instrument which is deemed necessary for 
the purpose of common defense. Indeed, if it were not for 
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conditions peculiar to the Continent restoration of our status 
of equality and membership in NATO would have been sufh- 
cient. 

The Western European Union treaty, however, in its under- 
lying philosophy, again reflects specific needs of the partici- 
pating European nations for closer cooperation in a fields. 
The purpose of the Western European Union, as stated in the 
treaty, is to strengthen peace and security, to promote unity 
and to encourage the progressive integration of Europe. The 
treaty is designed to serve not only the interests of collective 
self-defense, but collaboration in economic, social and cultural 
matters as well. To this extent it is a substitute for the de- 
funct EDC treaty, although it does not contain that element 
of all-out integration that was the essence of this treaty. Never- 
theless, the Western European Union is proof that the mem- 
ber nations are prepared to adjust themselves to present-day 
circumstances. I should like to add that this adjustment is 
not easy for nations with traditional rivalries, old feuds, and 
highly diversified cultural developments. The most important 
aspect of WEU, however, rests in the following fact. This 
is that at the London Conference the British Government under 
the leadership of Sir Winston Churchill and through his 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Anthony Eden, announced its historic 
decision to abandon its traditional policy and commit itself 
to close cooperation with the continental countries. It was 
declared that the British Government would agree to main- 
tain for the indefinite future on the continent four divisions 
and an adequate air force and not to withdraw these troops 
against the wishes of the majority of the member nations. 
I believe all the other participating nations appreciated deeply , 
this decision for you will, I think, remember that one of the 
main objectives which its critics advanced again EDC was 
that Great Britain was not a partner. 

I think that in the long run the emphasis which this treaty 
puts on the consolidation of economic, social and cultural 
affairs is as significant as its military aspects. Military power 
to be effective must be founded on a healthy economy and on 
sound social conditions. I need only mention the importance 
of raising by common effort our standard of living in Europe; 
for a high standard of living is a most effective safeguard 
against Communist infiltration and subversion. Actually, we 
have already made more progress than is generally known. 
We have achieved excellent cooperation in the field of trans- 
portation, in the operations of railroads, and in highway 
planning. We have abolished all visa-requirements and the 
next step is in preparation: that is, to make it unnecessary to 
catty passports from one country to another and to make 
traveling in Western Europe as easy as it is, for instance, be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

One of the most important steps in this field concerns the 
convertibility of currencies, because restrictions on currency 
exchange are a great obstacle in the way of economic coopera- 
tion. We have already achieved great progress in this respect. 
Among the partners of the European Payments Union this 
exchange of currencies is liberalized to an extent that was 
unthinkable some four or five years ago. But one thing re- 
mains to be done. We must also free the exchange of cur- 
rencies from restrictions as far as the dollar is concerned. We 
have made some progress in this respect, too. German im- 
porters can get for most items, especially for consumer goods, 
all the dollars they need without specific licenses. But the 
final step remains to be taken; and this is a problem of special 
interest to you. I know, to speak very frankly, that many 
regard these currency restrictions, which we had to establish 
in order to —- our monetary stability, as discrimination 
against the dollar—although they were not meant to be. Of 
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of facilitating trade with the European countries, but we are 
also aware of the fact that we have a contribution to make. 
We are prepared to do this, but we cannot do this alone. It 
must be in cooperation with other nations, especially with 
Great Britain. 

I should like here to draw your attention to another very 
constructive element contained in the WEU treaty, and one 
that we hope will have far-reaching effects in the future. It 
is an agreement on the limitation of armament. You will recall 
that President Eisenhower in his famous address before news- 
paper editors and publishers in Washington on April 16, 
1953, proposed such a limitation on a world-wide basis. The 
President now has followed up this far-sighted proposal by 
appointing Governor Stassen his Special Assistant on dis- 
armament problems. And I think it is helpful in this context 
that the members of the Western European Union will, with 
your advice and encouragement, set an example by proving that 
a freely accepted limitation of armaments is workable. 

Now, to realize the greatest benefit from these treaties, we 
must see to it that major points of disagreement among the 
partners do not stand in our way. One such point concerns 
the Saar. The population of this area is ethnically German. 
No one has ever questioned that. But France does have a great 
economic interest there. An agreement on the Saar has been 
signed in Paris, as you know, and has been ratified by our 
parliament. I am sure you are also aware of the many objec- 
tions to this agreement in Germany. It is true that it was a 
difficult decision to reach but we hope sincerely that in the 
long run it will serve the purpose of this whole complex of 
treaties, that is to foster closer cooperation in Europe and 
especially between France and Germany. 

It is important to remember, I think, that this Saar agree- 
ment, although formally concluded between France and Ger- 
many, involves the participation of other countries as well. 
the High Commissioner for the Saar, for instance, will be 
appointed by the Council of Ministers of the Western Euro- 
pean Union and this council will supervise his functions. In 
addition to this, the United States and Great Britain will be 
asked to guarantee this statute. 

The statesmen who drew up these treaties and the people 
who are participating in them have been constantly aware of 
the great overriding problem that has profoundly influenced 
all their actions. That is the division of Germany into two 
unequal parts by the Iron Curtain. Their awareness of it is 
apparent at various points throughout the treaties. In the 
treaty concerning the termination of the occupation regime, 
for instance, the signatories pledge themselves to end the di- 
vision of Germany. The declaration which I have already 
cited in which the NATO and WEU members say that they 
regard the Government of the Federal Republic as the only 
representative of the German people is further evidence of 
their intrest in this problem. To understand this situation 
fully it is necessary to realize that my country is not divided 
equally; but that three-fourths of the population livé in free- 
dom and one-fourth in bondage under Soviet occupation. 

This problem is at the center of the great debate that has 
been carried on in my country ever since the treaties came under 
discussion in parliament. In this debate there is no disagree- 
ment that the split should come to an end in order that those 
18 million Germans in the Soviet Zone may enjoy the privi- 
leges of freedom, their unalienable human rights. The issue 
here is not a geographical one and for that reason the label 
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that is so often used—German reunification—is inadequate. 
Our primary aim is to help our countrymen in their plight and 
to bring it to an end through peaceful means. When these men 
and women are again able freely to exercise their human 
rights, the unification of Germany will follow as a matter of 
course. On all these points there is agreement in Germany. 

The difference in opinion lies in the best means of attaining 
this goal. The opposition wanted, for instance, that another 
try at negotiation with the Soviets over the question of reunifi- 
cation should have been made before ratification of the Paris 
agreements. The government position has always been that 
such negotiation could hope to be successful only if the na- 
tions of the West could negotiate from that position of unity 
and consolidation that the completed treaties will provide. We 
in Germany are happy that this is also your position, and grate- 
ful that we have your support, both moral and physical, in 
this matter. 

I have tried at some length to explain certain recent develop- 
ments as adjustments to the realities of the present-day situa- 
tion and to make clear the meaning of Germany's role in these 
developments. That we can make these adjustments of our 
own free will is, I think, and indication of foresightedness 
and strength of character. This picture would not be complete, 
however, if we forgot even for a moment one other important 
point. And that is that there are fundamental principles on 
which we must and will be firm, principles on which there 
can be no adjustment. These are the principles which form the 
basis of our common. western heritage. This heritage is in 
great danger today, and in our constant preoccupation with 
preserving it we have formulated these treaties, which I have 
just outlined to you. We think that they are good and practical 
instruments and that they will serve this purpose. 

The developments which I have spoken about, and to which 
we have tried and shall continue to try to adjust, can, I think, 
broadly be interpreted in the following way: our scientific and 
technological achievements have outraced in many respects our 
social and political accomplishments. Perhaps one could say 
that scientifically man has achieved a far greater stature than 
morally or ethically. These achievements, therefore, present a 
challenge to our moral strength. Every single human being 
as well as every nation is called upon to meet this challenge. 

In our endeavor to attain unity among free peoples through 
freely negotiated agreements we meet many obstacles. We must 
overcome selfish desires; we shall have to abandon old and 
cherished ideas; we shall have to make sacrifices. If we can 
do these things, that will be proof that we can meet the 
supreme challenge of our time. If it is difficult to do this, if 
it hurts to make sacrifices, then I think we should always 
remember that infinitely more is asked of the present and 
following generation than was required of the preceding ones. 
If we cannot solve these problems that are small in proportion 
to the crucial questions of our day, we shall not survive. 

If, however, we constantly prove that our moral fiber is 
strong enough to match the marvelous achievements of our 
brains, that the power of our soul is always greater than the 
power of our intellect, then we shall be able to hand down to 
our children and grandchildren a better and safer world. | 
believe that this thought contains the true meaning of the 
efforts being made by statesmen of the free world to bring 
about greater harmony and greater unity between their 
peoples. I can assure you that we in Germany shall continue 
to do our best to contribute toward the attainment of this goal. 
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COMMENTS ON EUROPEAN AND ASIAN TRIPS 
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and the last shall be first.” That saying is most probably 

prophetic of this phase of your 1955 Awards Dinner. 
For I am told that I have the honor of being the first woman 
to ever give the principal address at this famous Dinner of 
yours. I shall probably be the /ast for I fear I shall be a dis- 
appointment to such a brilliant array of journalistic pundits 
and foreign correspondents. I beg of you not to let your 
disappointment prejudice you against having women speakers 
in the future. 

Your very genial and affable President, Bob Considine— 
with whom I have served several times on the panel of “Who 
Said That ?”’—in extending to me the honor of addressing you 
tonight suggested that you might be interested in my observa- 
tions from two recent trips I made overseas. 

It is with considerable misgiving that I do so. For me to 
tell you of the overseas press what I saw and my impressions 
overseas is like Gravel Gertie telling Marilyn Monroe how to 
be glamorous—or Republicans telling Eisenhower how to win 
elections. 

During the. past six months, I made two overseas trips— 
the first last October, the second this past February and early 
March—to twenty-three countries covering fifty thousand 
miles. I made the trips in search of first hand knowledge— 
knowledge that I wanted to get with my own eyes and ears 
instead of through the eyes and ears of someone else. They 
were unofficial personal trips. 

Perhaps it was the adopted strains of journalism in me— 
perhaps it was the fascination some politicians have for get- 
ting down to the grass roots and feeling the pulse of the public 
—but I wanted to try to get even a slight bit of that knowl- 
edge a Senator can’t get on an official committee trip. 

For example, I talked with a Communist leader in France 
because I wanted to try to find out why he, a former Catholic, 
became a Communist. I thought I could get a better insight 
of how great might be the danger of France going Communist 
by talking to this man than in just receiving the official brief- 
ings that a Senatorial Committee would ordinarily get. 

And in these past few years when too many of us have been 
afraid of our shadows and live in mortal fear that someone 
might call us a Communist or pro-Communist merely because 
we had known at some time anyone who was even slightly 
non-conformist, what chances are there of a Senatorial Com- 
mittee officially talking to a French Communist ? 

In Germany I talked to an alleged Nazi—considered by 
many to be the political heir to Hitler—becavse I felt such 
a talk would give me a better feeling about the chances of 
Fascism or Nazism rising again to rule Germany. I am sure 
that I would not have had the opportunity to do it if I 
had been on an official committee trip. 

In talking with Molotov in Russia I stressed the fact that I 
was not in Russia on any official committee mission—I did so 
because I did not want anything I said or did to be interpreted 
or seized upon as a commitment by the United States Govern- 
ment. In all of my contacts there, both I and the American 
Embassy took great pains to see to it that the American Em- 
bassy had nothing whatsoever to do with my contacts with the 
Russians. 

In these two trips I think that I saw nearly all of the leaders 
of the world. But I talked with others than Government of- 
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ficials. In London I debated with radical Laborite Aneurin 
Bevan and punch editor Malcolm Muggeridge as well as talk- 
ing with Historian Arnold Toynbee and Churchill and Eden. 

In Paris I talked with the leaders of al/ of the French 
major political parties, Socialist Mollet, General De Gaulle, 
Catholic Bidault, Communist Bonte as well as Mendes-France 
and Faure. 

I went to the common people spending parts of days with 
farm families in Russia, Japan and France, a middle-class 
working family in London—the father of the family being a 
Turf accountant. I went through the stores in East Berlin. 
My Assistant, Bill Lewis inadvertently and involuntarily ac- 
commodated my search for knowledge when he spent a short 
time in an East Berlin jail on an unjustified arrest for which 
the East Berlin authorities later apologized. 

I went to schools in Russia, Thailand and Turkey—to food 
markets in Thailand and Russia—to a refugee camp in Viet 
Nam—to /ibraries in Burma and the Philippines—to nurseries 
in Formosa and Russia—to villages and community meetings 
in India, Spain and Turkey—to Sessions of Legislatures and 
Parliaments in the Philippines, Italy and India—to a political 
convention in Great Britain—to a textile mill, a farmer's rice 
mill, a medical dispensary in Formosa. I inspected Chinese 
soldiers in the field in a whipping, dusty wind in the Southern 
part of Formosa. 

These are a few of the things I did on my trips which 
brought down upon me bitter denunciation from the Com- 
munist Press in Russia. They called me an Amazon War- 
monger hiding behind a rose. 

America and Americans are far better liked and respected 
throughout the world than I thought. Perhaps we are not 
liked as much as we want to be liked. But I am sure that 
we are much better liked abroad than the American public 
realizes. 

Many people and many nations may have some concern 
about us. They may fear that we are impetuous, immature 
on world diplomacy, too impatient and too inclined to “fly 
off the handle,” so to speak. But they sti/] respect and like us. 

They do because they recognize that while our impatience 
can be a weakness, it has swre/y been a great source of strength 
in the past. They know that it was partly on impatience that 
we built our nation into the greatest and most powerful coun- 
try in the history of the world. We were not content to let 
nature take its course at a slow speed. 

They know deep down in their hearts that tied inalterably 
with our impatience has been our generosity. We were im- 
patient with the rate of recovery in Western Europe, but we 
were generous. So our impatience and generosity produced the 
Marshall Plan that literally took Western Europe up off the 
flat of its back and on to its feet so that it could begin to 
stand alone. 

They know that this combination of impatience and gener- 
osity defeated Communism and stopped the Communists dead 
in their tracks in Western Europe. 

They know that if we had not been impatient for Western 
Europe to get off the financial crutch we have provided until 
she could walk again on her own feet that she would never 
have learned to walk on her own feet again. 
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They can see now that our refusal to give the unlimited 
patience to Russia they advocated, that our adherence to im- 
patience has produced NATO, the London and Paris Pacts— 
and more recently literally forced Russia into the position of 
at long last agreeing to an Austrian Peace Treaty. 

They know that our impatience with France’s rejection of 
the very EDC she originally proposed—+that such impatience 
on our part finally brought France to her senses and to ratifica- 
tion of the proposed rearmament of Western Germany. 

They know that our impatience with Italy's procrastination 
on the goal of self-reliance and less dependence on American 
economic aid is gradually bringing Italy toward the self- 
respecting position to which she aspires. 

They know that our impatience with the way things were 
going in the Eastern end of the Mediterranean led to the 
Greek and Turkey Aid Programs—one of the boldest and 
wisest acts in all of the history of our foreign policy. 

They know that on the Western end of the Mediterranean 
our impatience has led to the establishment of bases in Spain 
and that we have realistically taken Spain as an ally. 

In short they know that our impatience in the form of the 
Marshall Plan, aid to Greece and Turkey, the London and 
Paris Pacts, NATO, and association with Spain has /iterally 
secured Western Europe and the Mediterranean from the once 
seemingly overwhelming Communist threat in those areas. 

And, they know that our growing impatience with develop- 
ments in Asia has led to the commitment of the defense of 
Formosa; to the building up of the strength of Japan, the 
Philippines, Pakistan and Thailand; to a heroic, if seemingly 
hopeless, task of salvaging what is left of Viet Nam; and to 
the formation of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

What they really fear is that we may become so impatient 
with the cold war that we will start a hot war. Their fear is 
not surprising. It 7s understandable when one reads the various 
bellicose and contradictory public statements made here almost 
every day. 

But what they don’t understand is that our President im- 
self is impatient—impatient with such bellicose talk. Recently 
he gave them a demonstration of that not by mere words but 
rather by his specific act of cracking down on those in his 
Administration who were indulging in war talk. 

Perhaps it is this sort of thing which explains the way that 
leaders and people in foreign nations regard President Eisen- 
hower in a separate light from the bulk of the other leaders 
in our country. They are convinced of his dedication to peace 
—of his patience with trying everything to achieve peace— 
of his intolerance with everything that smacks of war. 

But they themselves have evidenced a type of impatience 
with President Eisenhower. They want him to exercise more 
world leadership. During my October trip people repeatedly 
said to me that they wished President Eisenhower would give 
the world more vigorous leadership and that they were almost 
hungry for him to do so and that they would quickly follow. 

During my February trip I found a change in this attitude. 
Now people in the various countries are encouraged by the 
manner in which President Eisenhower has been asserting 
world leadership. They want him to continue to do it and 
in even greater degree. 

I, too have my points of impatience—justified or not— 
based upon what I saw and heard on my trips. But before I 
get to those, I would like to give you some of my capsule 
comments on some of the nations. 


WESTERN GERMANY 
The brightest spot for us in Europe is Western Germany. 
The free german people have done an amazing ‘‘comeback” 
job. Western Germany will steadily become the backbone of 
our resistance to communism in Europe. 
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BRITAIN 
While Britain is a trusted ally, she is a tired ally whose 
shrinking empire creates an economic weakness that makes 
her more vulnerable to economic compromises with that 
modern colonial power, communist Russia, and all of her 
satellite colonies. 
FRANCE 


France’s heart is good—but her will is weak. She has not 
toughened up under adversity like Western Germany has. 


ITALY 


Italy's people are perhaps the most friendly of all to us. 
But Italy’s government is not learning fast enough how to 
throw away the economic crutch of American aid and stand 
on her own feet. 

RUSSIA 

If there is any oan change in Russia, it may be in 
her recent reversal of stand on the proposed Austria Peace 
Treaty—an indication that Russia feels we have gotten so 
strong in Europe that her tough talk, bluffs and dilatory tactics 
will zo longer produce the results she desires—but rather that 
she will have to start giving in a little in the future. 

The most important thing about Russia is to distinguish 
between the Russian common people and their rulers in the 
Kremlin. The common people of Russia are neither for nor 
against Communism—they are simply resigned to it—with 
no enthusiasm to resist it or defend it. 

Actually the position of the common people of Russia on 
Communism is a policy of coexistence—they merely coexist 
with communism. In other words, the status of communism 
with the great mass of Russian people is summed up simply 
in two words “internal coexistence.” 

JAPAN 

Coming out of the occupation status, Japan is like the 
teen-ager anxious to show his independence from his foster 
parents. Unless Japan sells her goods to us at the sacrifice of 
our higher-waged labor and industries, she wil] turn to her 
historical and traditional enemy, Russia, and her cultural 
cousin, China, for trade. 

Japan is clearly the industrial pearl of the Orient most 
coveted by agricultural Red China and Russia. 


FORMOSA 

The hope of the free Chinese is in the pulse beat of Chiang 
Kai Shek. When Chiang goes, all their hopes go for retaking 
the Mainland. But Chiang will never have the chance to re- 
take China unless the Chinese Communists attempt to take 
Formosa and the United States is drawn into an expanded 
conflict. The question is what will happen to Formosa when 
Chiang is gone—and more pointedly what will happen to 
our personalized foreign policy on Nationalist China? 


INDIA 

India is Nehru—at least for the present. His neutralist 
policy on communism is confusing. Nehru successfully fights 
and defeats the Communists internally in India. But exter- 
nally he is quite friendly with Communist China and Com- 
munist Russia—and he says he admires Communism but de- 
plores its methods. 

We have vacillated too much between the extremes of 
lavishly catering to Nehru and d/untly offending him. Neither 
approach will win his respect or freindship. He aspires to be 
the leader of Southeast Asia and he has realized his aspiration 
to a certain degree—at least enough for us to be smart enough 
to seek his opinion and advice about Asian matters. If we 
should show him that courtesy on the Presidential level as well 
as As eae level, I feel he would cooperate more 
with us. 
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BURMA 

In a smaller edition, the same things can be said about 
U Nu of Burma that are said about Nehru. He 4as fought 
and defeated the Communists inside Burma—despite his rela- 
tively friendly attitude toward Red China and Russia. Some 
people make the mistake of considering him a puppet and 
disciple of Nehru. He is not. 

He is an independent iittle man—just as Burma is an inde- 
pendent little nation that has come through the greatest in- 
ternal strife of any of the Southeast Asia nations with growing 
strength and with having rejected Communism. 


EGYPT 

For the time being Egypt is Nasser, an alert, intelligent 
young soldier who has had a successful career of conniving. 
I do not mean connivance in a disparaging form—for surely 
his internal conniving has been for the great improvement of 
Egypt. 

But he now finds himself in a political arena /arger than 
Egypt—he can be a powerful leader in the Middle East but 
not through external connivance. 

I think he xz/timately wants Egypt to be aligned with the 
United States but that he feels he will have to lead his people 
gradually away from their suspicions about American foreign 
policy designed to take over where Britain leaves off on 
colonialism. 

SPAIN 

Spain is a source of strength to our side on thé Western 
end of the Mediterranean. We never have to worry about 
Spain being opposed to Communism. But prejudice against 
Spain’s neutrality in World War II has blocked her admission 
to NATO because some believe her neutrality was benevo- 
lently in favor of Hitler and Mussolini. 

This doesn’t make sense. It is not realism on Mutual Se- 
curity. Western Germany under Hitler and Italy under Mus- 
solini were active enemies in World War II against us and 
our Western allies—but that has not prevented Western Ger- 
many and Italy from being admitted to NATO. If we can 
do that with former active enemies like Germany and Italy, 
then why can’t we do the same in the interest of real mutual 
security with a Spain that was not an active enemy but rather 
a neutralist ? 

TURKEY 

In some respects the biggest inspiration of all that I saw 
and heard on my trips came in Turkey. That tough little 
country that neighbors on to Russia and lives under the very 
threatening shadow of the giant Russian Bear. The Turks 
have refused to let the Russian Communist frighten or intimi- 
date them. They have defied Communist threats. 

Our past aid to Turkey was one of the wisest foreign policy 
investments we ever made in Mutual Security. It Paid off real 
dividends in combatting Communism in that part of the world 
where Europe meets Asia. It is in sharp contrast to the un- 
certain results with countries like Yugoslavia. In our foreign 
loans we had better concentrate more on nations like Turkey 
and /ess on nations like Yugoslavia. 

Now to my points of impatience. First, I am impatient with 
all the talk of gloom and pessimism. It is true that in these 
troubled times we must be realistic and face unpleasant facts. 
But should we permit such realism to degenerate into a phobia 
of pessimism? Should we permit such realism to blind us to 
justified optimism? Have we reached the point where it is 
fashionable, either politically or journalistically, to be exces- 
sively pessimistic ? 

I have listed some accomplishments in overseas areas which 
justify considerable optimism on our part. I have spoken of 
achievements which should create great confidence in our 
nation and our allies. In our adherence to realism, it is only 
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realistic to remember the causes for optimism as well as the 
causes for pessimism. For pessimism is not the synonym for 
realism. 

To put it one way, realism is nothing more than a proper 
balance between optimism and pessimism. Bwt today there 
is too much of a misconception of realism—not enough con- 
sideration given to justified optimism for a proper balance. 

I am impatient with the manner in which we just wring 
our hands and fret about the way in which Communists ex- 
ploit Asia and African hate of colonialism instead of doing 
the obviously most effective thing in combatting Communism 
in Asia. 

You know what that obvious move is—merely to show to 
the Asians that Communism is, as I stated last month in my 
report to Maine Weekly Newspapers, actually Russian Colon- 
ialism—that Communism is the modern day colonialism—that 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, Estonia, 
Latvia and Red China are nothing less than Communist colon- 
ies of Russia—and that Russia seeks to make a Communist 
colony out of every Asian country and every country in the 
world. 

I am impatient with the manner in which we seem to be 
unable te cope with talk of coexistence. We could throw such 
talk right back at the Communists with one simple observation. 
We could observe that the little people of Russia knew most 
about coexistence since their own attitude about communism at 
home in Russia is merely one of internal coexistence. 

We could say to them, as Menderes of Turkey has said, 
“If you really believe in coexistence, why don’t you stop try- 
ing to grab off country after country? Why don’t you /et them 
coexist instead of demanding that they exist on/y as you 
dictate?” 

I am impatient with the greatly professed fears about the 
Afro-Asia Conference at Bandung. Instead of muddling in 
pessimism about that conference, let us look at the oppor- 
tunities we actually have on this conference. After all we do 
have a few friendly countries attending that conference—Thai- 
land, Turkey, The Philippines, Viet Nam, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Ethiopia and Japan. 

They will not be mere mutes there. They will talk realis- 
tically and constructively. They may be outnumbered—but 
they will be heard. 

We should not stop with reliance upon them to carry the 
responsibility for the free half of the world. The point is 
that we should not be trembling mutes ourselves. We should 
seize upon a golden opportunity of taking advantage of this 
conference. 

We should broadcast a message beamed directly at Bandung 
that we approve of the conference in the objective of raising 
the world prestige and position of the people of Asia and 
Africa, that we are in full accord with their opposition to 
colonialism; and that we support their aspirations for inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 

Yes, instead of pouting and fretting with a negative atti- 
tude, we should seize the initiative with such a positive and 
direct approach. We should show them that we are the oppo- 
nents of colonialism; that the communists are the present day 
advocates of colonialism; And that such Russian colonialism 
would have decisions concerning New Delhi, Rangoon, Cairo, 
Jakarta, Saigon, Addis Ababa and Johannesburg made in Mos- 
cow by the men in the Kremlin instead of each of those cities. 

We should warn them that attempts by the Communists to 
have this conference result in banding brown men together 
to hate and fight white men are but another step in the com- 
munist evil design and pattern of ‘confuse, divide, and con- 
quer.”” For proof we need only to point out the obvious fact 
that through the “confuse, divide and conquer” pattern, Mos- 
cow now makes the decisions for Prague, Budapest, Warsaw, 
Hanoi and Peiping. 
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I am impatient with the continued blocking of the admis- 
sion of Spain to NATO. When we take Western Germany 
and Italy, who were our active enemies in World War II, into 
NATO and exclude Spain, a bitter enemy of communism, one 
wonders if NATO really is for the purpose of mutual security 
and defense against aggressive communism. 

The time has come when our leadership in world affairs 
must increase in boldness and firmness if we are to cope suc- 
cessfully with the threat to the freedom of the world. 

The time has come when the very basis of our foreign policy 
must change. It must shift from the past negative basis of 
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fear—fear of Russia—to a positive basis of confidence in our- 
selves and nations friendly to us. We have every reason for 
confidence in ourselves. We should start acting that way 
instead of indulging in pessimism. 

We must start charting our course in the confident realism 
that we are the greatest nation in the world—and the world’s 
greatest hope for peace—that we are through with letting 
Russia scare us—that we are plenty capable of taking care of 
ours¢lves—and that we must strive for positive construction 
instead of fear-minded, negative defensiveness that stresses 
countermoves instead of maintaining the /nitiative. 


Airpower As Our National Strategy 


NOW THE DOMINENT FORCE FOR PEACE IN THE WORLD 
By BARRY M. GOLDWATER, Senator from Arizona 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT, throughout our entire history our na- 
Mecca and international policy has been and still is 

one of peace, and because of that our people have 
looked upon war with repugnance and distaste. We as a 
people have never understood war nor what war was supposed 
to accomplish. War used to be something remotely connected 
with our daily domestic problems, but modern war means total 
war. Admiral Mahan said: 

“It behooves countries whose people, like all free peoples, 
object to paying for large military establishments, to see to it 
that they are at least strong enough to gain the time to turn 
the spirit and capacity of their subjects into the new activities 
which war calls for.” 

In modern war there is every possibility that there will not 
be time to accomplish the objective outlined by Admiral 
Mahan, so we must turn our attention to the problems of war 
in times of peace, realizing that, should we ever have to be- 
come engaged in war, the strength that Mahan speaks of will 
be with us immediately. 

It is with that in mind that I approach my subject, hoping 
during the discourse to throw some light upon the general na- 
ture of war and upon the position which we in the United 
States find ourselves at this period of history. 

War is but an instrument of policy, of international policy. 
We have other instruments we use to accomplish our policies ; 
one is psychological, another economic, still another political. 
It has been possible in our history to avert the use of the 
last-resort instrument, war, by the proper utilization of some 
or all of these other instruments. However, in this modern 
day we find ourselves in an entirely different position than that 
at any other time in our history. We know who our enemy is 
and what his intentions are. We know our enemy to be 
Bolshevik communism, and his intentions to be the substitu- 
tion of his philosophy of government for those of the free 
countries of the world. His philosophy of government is 
tyranny, ours and our allies, freedom. Our differences, we 
know, are not based primarily on economics nor upon the 
needs for geographic pr ona sO we can, therefore, confine 
the issue as being one of completely opposite political sexed 
phies. We can direct our policy of peace and freedom to- 
ward the conquering of this issue of communism. In directing 
our efforts toward the furthering of our policy to the end that 
all of the peoples of the world may be free, we will pursue 
phychological methods and economic and political efforts, but 
at the same time we must be realistic in our approach to this 
problem by recognizing that when there are two philosophies 
existent in the world, and they are diametrically opposite; 


there is always the possibility that war might have to be the 
instrument we ultimately use to insure the furtherance of our 
own policy. Recognizing this, it is well that we as a nation 
understand the position that we are in today as leaders of the 
free world, and how through the evolution of transportation 
and weapons we arrived there. 

In the past it has been the professional soldier who has 
always been reluctant to give up his old weapon for the new or 
to give up old strategy for the new. Now we must be con- 
cerned not only with the attitude of the professional soldier, 
but also with the attitude of our citizenry as a whole, whom 
we now ask to understand more fully problems which hereto- 
fore the citizens considered as the sole property of the mili- 
tary. I feel that it is necessary in developing a discussion of 
this nature to go back briefly through history to demonstrate 
how power has developed throughout the centuries and why 
power has rested for brief moments in the hands of various 
nations. 

Last year, during a speech on the floor of the Senate* I dis- 
cussed the development of transportation and the attendant 
tenure of world power in those countries which mastered 
transportation. I should like to repeat at this time a portion 
of what I then said: 

“Civilization began in the river valleys of Asia. Men as- 
sembled there in small villages and towns, and, almost at once, 
the desire to communicate with one another led to traffic up 
and down the rivers of that vast continent. Their transporta- 
tion was confined to the rivers, however, because, when the tiny 
and primitive boats reached the mouths of the rivers, they were 
turned back by the heavy and awesome seas. Asia grew, then, 
within itself, its development being confined to the length and 
breadth of the valleys. Men did not dare to venture past these 
confines, and this restrictive influence of Asian geography 
is still reflected in the backwardness of the Asiatic countries. 
While it is true that their cultures flourished, the lack of con- 
tact with the outside world brought about a narrowness and 
provincialism in their ranks which persists even to this day. 


“Turning next to Egypt and her great Nile River, we find 
that there men also assembled in towns along that river; but 
as they approach the mouth of this one, they found a small, 
quiet sea whose islands were easy points of recognition for 
navigation and whose nearly always placid waters offered no 
great obstacle to commerce between the countries which 
bordered upon it. Hence, great countries like Greece, Egypt, 
and the Roman Empire came into being. As the means of 
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transportation gradually improved, commerce flourished, and 
these Mediterranean countries became the great powers of the 
then known world. 

“The ability which man acquired in the navigation of the 
Mediterranean made it only natural that he should venture 
even farther into the unknown vastness of the deep oceans. 
With the advent of deep-sea navigation and transportation, 
the countries whose harbors bordered on the Atlantic in Europe 
began to grow into world powers. In the logical course of 
such events, Spain and Portugal became the first of these 
countries to assume power through their mastery of the ocean. 
It followed, then, that little England, heretofore only an is- 
land kingdom, would assume world leadership through her 
inheritance and dominance of the seas. Through seapower, 
England became the master country of the world, not only po- 
litically but also economically, and it is interesting to note that 
until the advent and development of aviation she successfully 
retained that position, and, I might add, through its use, en- 
joyed a rather peaceful existence. 

“Before coming up to the present day to discuss the new 
transportation era in which we find ourselves, we should look 
briefly at the impact which the advent of the railroads made 
on the inland empires of the world. Until the railroad chugged 
across the American scene in the 1830's, the economic domin- 
ance was confined to those countries controlling the seas. The 
railroad, however, made it possible to develop our own coun- 
try and it is probably the greatest single contributing factor 
to the economic growth of the United States outside our basic 
free-enterprise system. 

“The railroads opened up the __ of Germany. Even 
Russia began to construct a railroad system, but fell short of 
its needs, and today much of the Soviet Union’s backwardness, 
up until the air age, can be blamed on an inadequate railroad 
system. In China, likewise, we find a large interior country 
whose commerce has been stagnant because no | pees means 
of inland transportation has been developed and maintained. 
The iron horse moved the people away from the rivers, across 
the plains and mountains, and interior countries began to com- 
pete on a more equal basis with the seabound countries in the 
race for world power. 

“A new method of transportation came into prominence 
between the First and Second World Wars, however; and, 
since that time, it has risen in the extent of its impact upon 
the course of human affairs. Airpower has completely de- 
stroyed the transport barriers of yesterday, and today we live 
in a world whose wide and farflung points can be visited easily 
and quickly for business,, pleasure, or, sadly and more signi- 
ficantly, for the purpose of war.” 

Having seen how power passes to those countries who 
master new and improved transportation systems, we are in a 
position to understand how the United States, with its super- 
iority in technology and production, and with its long interest 
in air transportation stands dominant in that field today. We 
are, by that criterion, the leading world power. It is necessary, 
though, that we explore another avenue of history so that we 
can relate the power of air transportation with the power of 
modern weapons before developing fully the role of the 
United States as the leader in the efforts for peace and to 
attempt to develop the role of airpower and air supremacy as 
a means of keeping the peace. 

Mr. President, historians are pretty much in agreement that 
there have been 6 weapons systems developed for land warfare 
and 4 for sea warfare , wor the history of the struggle of men 
with each other. Looking first at the weapons systems de- 
veloped for land use, we see that the horde army as used by 
the Genghis Khan and later by Alexander was the first of these. 
During the early period of history there was no change in this 
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system. It was not until the year 500 B. C., when the Greeks 
introduced the phalanx, that a new system replaced the old 
one. Within 300 years, however, the Roman legion was able 
to defeat the phalanx and the legion became the weapons 
system used for the next 500 years. When the advantages of 
mobility became recognized as a military factor, cavalry came 
to dominate the scene for nearly a thousand years. With the 
invention of gunpowder, however, cavalry was replaced with 
unarmored, and more recently, armored and mechanized in- 
fantry. 

While these military developments were taking place on 
land we find that on sea the first system which was used was 
the old galleys propelled by oars. The strategy involved in their 
use was to conduct a battle as nearly like a land battle as was 
possible. It was not until the battle of the Grand Armada, 
in 1588, that we saw naval warfare developing as we know 
it today. Even this system was improved with the advent of 
steamdriven and armor-plated ships. World War I introduced 
a new element in naval weapons systems. This was the sub- 
marine. To meet this new threat, naval tactics were drastically 
changed with the naval carrier task force becoming the striking 
force of the modern navy. 

Mr. President, all of these various systems were developed 
for the sole purpose of controlling specific land or sea areas, 
and each was the result of an improvement in fire power. 
It is more interesting to note, however, that even with this 
evolution of weapons systems, strategies remained tied to the 
earth’s surface. 

The only thing that changed was the degree of power; one 
nation’s field military force unleased against another nation’s 
army and navy. These forces used their national resources 
to wear.down and destroy enemy forces. This destruction had 
only an indirect effect on national resources, and the outcome 
was determined by the degree to which the power of armies 
and fleets was eliminated. 

I have devoted some time to outlining the development of 
weapons systems for two reasons. First, it shows us that man 
is an inventive being. Civilization is not static, and with 
each successive generation, improvements, both military and 
social, have been effected. My second reason for this sum- 
mary, and to me the most important reason, is to show that 
man is not and should not be necessarily restricted by what 
we call tradition. 

We must be willing to take from the past only those things 
which will be useful today and tomorrow. We must not sub- 
stitute precedent for the maximum use of those resources and 
realities that we are aware of today; the prejudices of history 
must be overcome. 

The advent of the far-ranging airplane in our time has 
changed all the concepts of conflict which were developed 
from the time of man’s birth to the start of the 20th 
century. Aerial operations have had a profound effect, not 
only upon the nature of land and sea conflict, but also on the 
daily relations of the nations of the world with one another. 
Both military and commercial air development shook the com- 
placency of nations that hitherto had been able to isolate them- 
selves from the cause and effects of international behavior. 
Land and sea barriers melted away, and it was as though the 
very soul of a nation became vulnerable to any and all peoples. 

World War I demonstrated this offensive capacity of a na- 
tion and its ability to disregard those barriers designed by both 
man and nature. Aircraft with offensive speed and maneuver- 
ability, armament, and penetrating characteristics, gave all na- 
tions an ability to strike directly at all the resources, human and 
material, of a nation in their primary and raw form before they 
could be used for military purposes. Military operations were 
no longer restricted for now we were able to go over and not 
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through or around. Forces tied to land and surface strategies 
literally and figuratively looked up to this new weapon, for 
now they were vulnerable to attack from any and all directions. 

From the time the first airplane was used as a weapon, mili- 
tary concepts and doctrines based on centuries of precedent 
became obsolete. 

Airpower gave new meaning to such principles of war as 
economy, flexibility, security, surprise, and control. The fac- 
tors that modified the courses of previous conflict become 
meaningless for the most part, since the nature of the medium 
of space gives to air forces a versatility never known to sur- 
face forces. Thus, just as Mahan recognized that the primary 
medium of power of a maritime nation was seapower, more 
recent events have pointed to irpower as the key to national 
strategy Since it is the key, it must be the dominant force. 

Now, having related the improvement in each new weapons 
system to fire-power, we can place the modern weapons system 
in its proper perspective when viewed alongside of air trans- 
portation. Neither our present weapons system nor our means 
for transporting it are new. After the first daylight air raid 
on London in 1917 General Smutts said: 

“The day may not be far off when aerial operations, with 
their devasation of enemy lands and destructions of industrial 
and population centers on a vast scale may become the prin- 
cipal operations of war, to which the older forms of military 
and naval operations may become secondary and subordinate. 
Air supremacy may in the long run become as important a 
factor in the defense of the empire as sea supremacy.” 

How prophetic were those words of General Smutts in 1917. 
During World War II and the Korean conflict we found that 
both land and sea power remained, as before, extremely impor- 
tant to the pursuance of war. However, the forces required to 
exercise both of these powers had changed considerably in 
character. We found that air superiority was now the prime 
requisite to all operations of war whether they be on land, on 
sea, or in the air. We found too, that even to begin to wage 
a war required that our air arm be able completely to deny air 
operations to our enemy before our own could proceed. This 
is what we now call air superiority. 

Mr. President, in order more fully to develop the role of air 
power in our national strategy, I must at this time revert again 
to history—to that portion of the history of transportation and 
the development of weapons systems that brought about sea 
power. Great Britain, it will be recalled, mastered ocean navi- 
gation and likewise mastered the weapons system of the sea 
when in 1588 she defeated Spain in the first modern naval 
battle. Great Britain continued to be dominant in this new 
field of transportation and to be dominant also in the utiliza- 
tion of this new weapons system. By the judicious use of both, 
she was able to maintain a peaceful situation for many years. 
With the coming of the air age, however, Great Britain no 
longer dominates the world as she did when sea power was her 
strength. The thesis of Admiral Mahan was now only valid 
as it applied to a new element—the air. Great Britain recog- 
nized this change; she accepted the fact that with this new 
dimension in the element of power, surface forces and surface 
strategies were vulnerable and obsolete. The Royal Air Force 
replaced the Royal Navy as the key to her military doctrine. 
History having overtaken the British Navy, that country’s Air 
Force assumed the dominant role. The reasoning of Billy 
Mitchell now applied. Just as it once was necessary to bring 
matters to an issue upon the broad sea, it is now possible to 
resolve conflict only in the medium of the limitless skies. 

Mr. President it may be well now to examine our military 
policies to see how we can best bring matters to an issue in 
the vast expanse of the sky, and, by doing this, maintain peace 
throughout the world as England so successfully did when 
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following the concept by the wee use of seapower. On 
January 12, 1954, Secretary of State Dulles made a speech 
which I feel was not thoroughly understood by the American 
people. It was entitled “The Evolution of Foreign Policy,” and 
it became controversial because it stated that President had 
made a decision to “depend primarily upon a great capacity 
to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our choosing.” 
What people failed to notice was the continuing statement: 

“Now the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can shape our military establishment to fit what is our 
policy instead of having to try to meet the enemy's many 
choices.” 

In the past the enemy’s many choices were reflected in such 
areas as Greece and Turkey, Berlin, Korea, and Indo-China. 
In the past our actions have been emergency actions which 
while effective were inadequate because, as Mr. Dulles said: 

“What we did was, in the main, emergency action, imposed 
on us by-our enemies.” 

One of the basic concepts of warfare as expressed by Clause- 
witz is that a defensive position is strongest particularly when 
the defense has strong means of retaliation. Following this 
concept, what Mr. Dulles’ statement implied was that the 
United States had decided to ‘place more reliance on local 
defensive power.” Mr. Dulles went on to explain this by 
saying: ; 

“What the Eisenhower administration wants is a * * * in- 
ternational security system.” 

I see in that January 12, 1954 speech of Secretary Dulles’ the 
first official recognition by any person in a position such as he 
occupies that airpower has replaced seapower and landpower as 
the dominant force for peace in the world. What Mr. Dulles 
said in effect replaces a Mahan theory for the seas with a 
Mitchell theory for aid in that air, having developed as the 
strongest means of transportation, and the United States being 
dominant in this field, we can well accept airpower as our na- 
tional strategy and build around it the organizations of the 
land and sea forces. 

Just as England, when she had control of the seas, main- 
tained a highly mobile and effective sea force, so must we to- 
day maintain a highly mobile and increasingly effective Air 
Force. The truth of this doctrine cannot be doubted with the 
results of World War II and Korea freshly in our minds. We 
have seen that military operations on land and sea cannot 
proceed without air superiority. We know, too, that trans- 
portation can be denied on the surface of the seas and under- 
neath the seas by airpower. We know, too, that land trans- 
portation can be completely destroyed by airpower. Knowing 
these things we can generalize as follows: 

Airpower is the national strategy which relies for force on 
a weapons system in which the land and sea forces are organi- 
zed around the air forces. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to make it clear that I 
am not either advocating or opposing the cuts in the military 
budget as recommended by the Department of Defense. What 
I am now suggesting is a new national concept of airpower 
strategy which may be applied to our land and sea forces in 
the future, to the end that those forces will reflect their ade- 
quate strength as being dependant primarily upon the power 
of the Air Force. 

This means that airpower becomes the primary manifesta- 
tion of national power, in war and in peace, because of its 
direct influence upon the social structure and warmaking po- 
tential of an enemy nation. If we, as a people, are willing to 
accept the new doctrine that peace can be maintained through 
airpower, then we will not be like the professional soldier of 
old who was very reluctant to give up his particular weapon 
or his particular pet strategy. We will become a people fully 
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aware of the problems of war and a people determined to 
support this kind of an approach to peace, psychologically, in- 
dustrially, politically, and in every other way incumbent on us. 
It will better enable us to understand the necessity of evaluat- 
ing existing and contemplated weapons systems. This is not a 
question of subjugating one service at the expense of another. 
Rather it is a matter of obtaining the greatest possible return 
from our dollar investment in the military forces as a whole. 
Once this is done, the force requirements can be determined 
accordingly and phased to meet the time requirements of our 
strategy. 

It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves that nuclear 
weapons and modern delivery systems have become the corner- 
stone of modern military power: We all recognize it to be the 
key to American security. Military tasks, therefore, primarily 
consist of maintaining armaments in such a state of readiness 
and in such quantities that the Communist will find it disadvan- 
tageous to solve their problem by the use of nuclear weapons. 
They must not only be faced with an impossible task of neu- 
tralizing our retaliatory effort but must also be made to realize 
that should retaliation on our part be necessary, such an action 
will be instant and complete. Unfortunately many in this 
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country, both military and civilian, do not realize the full 
scope of these military responsibilities. These are the people 
whose thinking is clouded by historical prejudice. These are 
the proponents of “balanced forces,” “‘supercarriers,” dupli- 
cations in military effort, conflicting service roles and missions. 
These are the wearers of the “‘old school tie’’ in a day and age 
when a new school has been founded. 

It is not suggested that we do away completely with sur- 
face forces merely because we are in a nuclear air age. It is 
difficult to understand, however, why many still do not see the 
need to tailor service needs and requirements to conform to 
modern patterns of political and military reality. This is not 
simply a question of money—although I believe that billions 
of dollars could be saved if forces were designed around serv- 
ice missions—but a recognition that nations control war, and 
therefore peace, by their dominance in modern weapons and 
the expeditious means to deliver them. We must accept the 
influence of powerful air forces upon international behavior. 
An understanding of the implications of this new weapon is 
not a matter of choice; it is the very condition of national 


survival. 


The Dynamics of Prosperity 


WHAT MAKES OUR PROSPERITY TICK 
By W. C. MULLENDORE, Chairman of the Board, Southern California Edison Company, Los Angeles, California 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, California March 25, 1955 


by this Speaker before this Club. I use the word “‘series” 

because the theme of each has been the great changeover 
in America from the free market system, sometimes called the 
free enterprise system, to the planned system of the Welfare 
State. The talks, however, have been spread over almost a 
quarter of a century. 

The first was in 1931, some two years before the Hundred 
Day Revolution of 1933. The subject of the speech was 
“Apostles of Hatred.” It was largely devoted to a discussion 
of the then developing attack upon the free enterprise system 
by the communists from without and the liberals, socialists and 
fellow-travelers from within. The second talk was some 13 
years later in 1944 when the subject was ‘““Why Worry About 
Free Enterprise ?’’, and was devoted to an examination of what 
had happened to the free enterprise system and a brief descrip- 
tion of the government-dominated system then in effect near 
the close of World War II. 

Today I want to recall some of the steps in the further 
progress which has been made towards perfecting the govern- 
ment-managed and controlled economic system of the planned 
Welfare State. This necessitates an examination of the sources 
of, and the forces operating within, our present period of 
prosperity. The subject, “Dynamics of Prosperity,” if trans- 
lated into the vernacular, would be ‘““What Makes Our Pros- 
perity Tick.” 

On Good Friday, April 3, 1931, I dealt with the nature 
of the attack then under way, which was being made upon 
public confidence in the fundamental institutions of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. The decisive battle in this cam- 
paign took place on the political battlefield in 1932, and the 
antis won. There was a change of government, and with it 
a radical change of national policy was inaugurated in March 
1933. Im the hundred-day period following inauguration, 
there occurred the revolutionary shift of power, from the 
people to the Federal Government. 


Te: is the third in what might be called a series of talks 


You will remember that in the period intervening between 
the inauguration of the New Deal and our intervention in 
World War II, the New Deal not only revamped but actually 
rebuilt fundamental American institutions. A government- 
planned and managed economy was thoroughly implemented, 
and the relationship between the citizen and his Government 
was radically altered. With the advent of World War II, the 
control of both the purse and the sword of the American peo- 
ple was almost completely transferred to the Executive Depatt- 
ment of the Federal Government. 

In my talk on September 22, 1944, I endeavored to list - 
and describe the vast array of steps and measures of the pre- 
ceding 11 years during which the United States had become 
synonymous with the Government of the United States; and 
the once sovereign citizen had been transformed into a subject 
of the State. 

The change wrought was nothing less than a revolutionary 
shift of power. Under the free enterprise system, the principal 
dynamic force of the American system was generated by the 
initiative and self-reliance of the individual citizen in response 
to the rewards and penalties of the free market. Under the 
system of Statism, which has supplanted free enterprise, the 
principal dynamic force is political, and much of that force is 
generated by pressure groups, in response to the rewards and 
penalties planned and distributed from the politico-economic 
powerhouse in Washington, D. C. 


THE PostTWAR YEARS 


We come now to the “Postwar Years’—the period which 
has elapsed since my last a here. As the war neared 
an end, those who believed in the new system were, as ever, 
alert to the opportunity afforded them, and they moved for- 
ward in full force, under the leadership of President Truman 
and his political advisers, and under the economic policy 
guidance of disciples of Lord Keynes, such as Professor Alvin 
Hansen of Harvard. These leaders successfully moved to 
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consolidate the Big Government gains made during the war. 
They prevented relaxation of Government managerial control 
—revival of the gold standard, private banking, individual 
saving, and other features of the free market, or free enter- 
prise, system. They retained and extended the additions to the 
government interventionism which were built up for war and 
which were now to be used further to control the activities 
of the people in the pursuits of peace. In short, the war 
powers were now integrated into the Welfare State system, 
making it a more solid structure, and assuring the increasing 


dependence of the people upon its powers. 


THE GOVERNMENT POWER STRUCTURE 


The extent, the scope, the reach, the breadth and depth 
of the powers now vested in and exercised by our Federal 
Government cannot be grasped by the human mind. They are, 
like the magnitude and expanse of a great galaxy in the uni- 
verse—too vast for our comprehension. Nevertheless, here is 
a partial list of these powers: The power: 

1. To commit the lives and possessions of each and 
every citizen to a world-wide war, and to the support 
and defense of one billion non-citizens and their 
lands wherever located on this globe. 

2. To convert public debt into irredeemable currency, to 
control and manage the money and credit of all the 
people, and thus to expand the supply and to change 
the value of the American dollar. 

3. To create agencies to lend, invest, and give away the 
wealth of the citizens, at home and abroad, in pursu- 
ance of broad and undefined policies of mutual de- 
fense, welfare and aid to foreign countries. 

4. To tax away a part or all of the earnings of some 
citizens and to redistribute them to others in pursu- 
ance of bureaucratic designs for social welfare and 
social justice. 

5. To dictate the level of wages, the relations between 
employer and employee, the hours of work, the ages 
between which the people may engage in gainful em- 
ployment, and to require employees to submit to the 
dues, the discipline and control of labor unions. 

6. To regulate, to subsidize, and to engage in, any and all 
business in tax-free competition with its citizens. 

7. To dictate the production and prices of every farmer, 
to subsidize his production and to prohibit the use or 
sale of crops when raised in violation of the dictated 
program. 

8. To build housing, and to use public credit for under- 
writing the cost of building millions of private houses. 

9. To extract arbitrarily decreed portion of the citizen’s 
pay check as compulsory saving, and to confiscate these 
savings if the citizen refuses to quit work at age sixty- 
five. 

10. To condemn and take ownership and possession of 
the land, the industries, the forests and the natural 
resources of the people, and to operate and develop 
them in pursuance of the ideas and designs of those 
Government agents vested with the power to decide. 

11. To impose criminal penalties or to deny access to the 
courts to those who attempt to choose social and eco- 
nomic grouping and association disapproved by 
Government. 

12. To direct and control State and local governments 
through granting or withholding grants-in-aid in ed- 
ucation, transportation, health and other fields. 
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The foregoing list is not complete, but it should suffice to 
demonstrate that we are in error when we attribute the growth 
in demand and production, the rise in the level of wages, 
prices and income, and the increase in our standard of living 
in these postwar years to the American free enterprise system. 
The Congress and the Supreme Court, under the pressure of 
the Executive Department, and of special interest a of 
citizens, have built an entirely different system within the forms 
of the old Constitution and the free enterprise system. The 
enormous dynamic forces which are primarily responsible for 
our present high rate of activity, called prosperity, have been 
generated in the powerhouse of Washington, D. C., and the 
ultimate control and direction of the main currents of Ameri- 
can life are now centered in that seat of Government. 

But for the enormous demand created during and after the 
war, there would have been no such growth and expansion as 
we have had. But for the power to tax and to print money 
and to issue irredeemable currency, to expand debt and con- 
vert it into bank deposits, to meet the costs of Big Govern- 
ment, there would have been no such expansion of production, 
sales and employment, and increase in prices. 

As Professor Seymour Harris of Harvard said: 

“Without this debt, we would not have created the vast 
supplies of money which have lubricated our economic 
machine and without which we would have been much more 
troubled by deflation.” (WALL STREET JOURNAL, Jan. 
13, 1954) 

And as Professor Lorie Tarshis of Stanford puts it: 

“If we do not want high debt, high interest rates, high 
wages, and high prices, then in effect we do not want high 
employment and prosperity... (THE ELEMENTS OF 
“CONOMICS, 1947, p. 506) 

We should not condemn high taxes and high public spend- 
and other of the products of the powers of Government in- 
terventionism, above described, if we enthusiastically endorse 
and certify the soundness of the ‘‘prosperity” created only 
through the exercise of those powers. Logic and good con- 
science dictate endorsement of the means with the results. 


A LOOK AT THE CURRENT PROSPERITY 


Finally, and with some trepidation, the Speaker comes to 
the delicate, if not forbidden, question: Is our current pros- 
perity sound? 

If we defiine prosperity as a relatively high rate of produc- 
tivity and exchange of goods and services within an economic 
system, the our present prosperity, now in its sixteenth year, 
has already lasted for a longer time than any previous period 
of prosperity in our history. The rise started in 1940 and has 
continued with only very slight and relatively unimportant in- 
terruptions until the present time. Gross national product, 
gross national income, the wage level, the price level, total 
employment, retail sales, number of houses built and build- 
ing, industrial plant expansion, bank debits, money supply, 
bank deposits—ali these indices of high activity are at or 
near their highest level in our history, and most of them have 
either doubled o1 tripled in these last fifteen years. 

Further, the great majority of the authorities are positive in 
their conclusions that the country is richer and more prosper- 
ous than ever before in its history, and that the prosperity will 
endure and increase into the far and distant future. They 
point to the results so far achieved and rely upon some or all 
of these dynamic forces for the future: 

1. Government budgets, Federal, State and local, for 
defense and for peacetime needs call for expenditures 
of upwards of $80 billion annually—more than the 
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prewar gross national income. In 1929, the Federal 
Government which now spends $70 billion spent only 
$3 billion annually. 

2. Through Government's intervention, we have now 
some very big “props” or stablizers under the econ- 
omy—control of money and credit, the farm price pro- 
gram, defense and mutual security programs, stock- 
piling, unemployment compensation, Social Security, 
veterans aid and hospitalization, public roads, and 
other public works, etc., etc. 

3. Our population is growing by leaps and bounds, ana 
and the Government is providing the credit with 
which to build homes for them. Four million new 
babies annually assure a growing need for homes, food, 
clothing, medical care, educational facilities, play- 
grounds, recreation, etc. for years to come. 

4. Technological advances, such as in atomic energy, 
electronics, business machines, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, marketing, trade, transportation, and commu- 
nication assure the physical “know-how” for increased 
production. 

5. Our younger people have learned to spend and not 
to save; they will demand an ever higher standard of 
living, less work, more pay and more leisure; and 
Government with its control over the money and 
credit supply will see to it that their demands are 
satisfied. 

6. Our people in Government and out are no longer 
afraid of debt, and they have learned to use their 
credit for expansion of both production and consump- 
tion as progress requires. 

7. This is a new eta wherein we are free from the fears 
and the superstitions which prevailed and led to break- 
downs holies men learned that economic laws are 
made by men and can be changed by men. 


That would seem to constitute a formidable case for the 
stimulation, if not the endurance, of the current prosperity. At 
least it has thus far won the endorsement and support of both 
major political parties and the overwhelming majority of busi- 
ness men. There are, of course, those who do not agree. 
Some disagree because they hope their political or other cause 
will be helped by a depression. Then there are a few who still 
do not believe that an unsound tree can bear sound fruit; who 
still believe in the free market and the free enterprise system, 
and disbelieve in Statism, and collectivism; and who believe 
the above-listed points of apparant strength have many in- 
herent weaknesses. They ask: 


WHAT Is WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


Most important of all is the failure to see or to take into 
account the debit side of the balance sheet. The opposing 
dynamic forces of debt and inflation and dependence, which, 
born of these acts and policies of Government, create serious 
burdens and problems which are yet to be faced and solved. 
Systems of human relations are much more complex organiza- 
tions of dynamic forces than are electrical mechanical, and 
other physical systems. As such, like the physical systems, these 
human relations systems are subject to natural laws, including 
the laws of action and reaction, and of equilibrium. 

Terrific maladjustments are created during an emergency— 
particularly in war. Vacuums in supply result from cessation 
of production of civilian goods. Savings of wartime earnings 
accumulate. With the end of the war, a boom in demand oc- 
curs. Capital investment in plant expands, and the boom 
feeds upon itself. 
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In a highly productive, demand-sensative economy such as 
ours, growth in postwar years usually leads to excess—to 
further maladjustments which, under the automatic operation 
of sound money and a free competitive market, are corrected 
by adjustment periods which are called depressions. Like 
maladjustments resulting from sickness and accident to the 
human body, periods of recovery, or of the readjustment neces- 
sary to get things going forward again, are often painful. They 
are, of course, very unpopular and politicians must condemn 
them and strenuously advocate their abolition. So when 
Government is managing the economy, and political forces are 
in the ascendancy, politicians promise to and do use all the 
powers of Government to prevent them. A politically man- 
aged economy, consequently, can be managed in only the “up” 
direction—never “down.” 


THE INFLATIONARY DEMAND 


As we have seen, the powers of the Government of the 
United States are now almost unlimited. Particularly are the 
powers over money and credit numerous and great. And these 
are the key powers used to ward off depressions. The specific 
remedy called for to ward off a threatened depression is to 
keep the purchasing power “flowing.” And when the boom 
preceding the threatened depression has been fed by monetary 
and credit inflation, Government must increase the flow of 
dollars. To do this, resort is had to policies which will keep 
money “easy”, credit “cheap”, and stimulate the velocity or 
use of both. 

A mere increase in Government spending at all levels will 
not suffice. It is the spending by the great mass of consumers 
—160 million of them—which “keeps the purchasing power 
flowing.”” As the Keynesians point out, “the most intense 
wants and the great opportunities for satisfaction are to be 
found among those — who have least buying power.” 
Obviously, then, the distribution of buying power to these mil- 
lions, whose wants are most intense, is the answer to the need 
for increasing the flow of money through the channels of trade. 


In this human, political situation, it is inevitable that the 
powers of Government to increase the volume and the spread 
of purchasing power will be utilized, and the necessity there- 
for will be rationalized as absolutely essential to the public 
interest, welfare and progress. Almost everyone wants a new 
house. It is good for “the people’ to be homeowners. There- 
fore, the Government uses its powers to see to it that whatever 
rental terms on public housing, and whatever down-pay- 
ment and monthly installment payments on private housing, 
are required to enable the people to get the homes they want, 
are made available. Last year the debt on nonfarm one-to- 
four family homes expanded by a record $9 billion or 14%, to 
a total of almost $76 billion—more than a 400% increase in 
ten years. The $22 billion put into circulation for new homes 
in 1954 helped mightily to ward off the threatened depression. 
So did the billions of consumer credit for installment loans 
made possible by easier credit terms. So did additional billions 
spent by Government for public works, stockpiling agricultural 
products, strategic materials and subsidies. 

The nation-wide increase in demand resulting from such 
use of the inflationary powers of Government is to a consider- 
able degree unstable and temporary because so much of it is 
either borrowed from the future or secured by drawing on 
reserves which are not restored. 

Through inflation there is built as above described, a de- 
ceptively weak and temporary demand. The demand is built 
out of paper. But the supply system networks and structures, 
called into being by this paper-born demand, are, and of neces- 
sity must be, solid, durable and fixed. If the paper-demand 
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system should melt away, wholly or partially, there is left idle 
some permanent buildings, machinery, transportation, com- 
munication and utility systems; and the people thus deprived 
of earnings are out of luck and candidates for some more 
Government interventionism. The supply systems constructed 
in response to a demand created by inflation, unlike a circus 
tent and equipment, cannot be folded up and moved to 
another location either in time or space. 


THE Loss oF HUMAN VALUES 


In the fall of 1953, Joseph Dodge, then the Director of the 
Budget, drew a verbal picture of the situation of the Federal 
Government at the height of the apparent prosperity which 
prevailed when the Eisenhower Administration took office. 
He said in part: 


“. . . the situation when the new administration took 
office, can be likened to the status of a family that had 
consistently lived well beyond its means; had five years of 
real adversity (related to World War II) ; had only three 
times in twenty years provided itself with more income 
than it had spent; had acquired a debt over four times its 
yearly income; owed more than a year’s income on C.O.D.'s 
that will have to be paid for on delivery .. .”’ 


He further said. 

“During this period, the Federal Government has firmly 
established the policy of encouraging citizen dependence 
upon it, and in connection therewith, has greatly increased 
centralization of powers in government and control by 
government of the affairs of all the people. 

“. .. The facts suggest we are in a costly trap of built-up 
dollar demands on the government for domestic purposes, 
many of them made mandatory by existing legislation, on 
which there have been imposed staggering expenditures for 
our national security. The source of payment is in taxes 
or in increased government debt.” 


Mr. Dodge pointed out one of the most dangerous negative 
forces of this period of prosperity when he said: 

“During this period, the Federal Government has firmly 

established the policy of encouraging citizen dependence 

upon it.” 

The most powerful dynamic force in the upbuilding of 
America has been the creative and venture-some spirit of its 
free and independent citizenry. The energy and initiative of 
such citizens under the free enterprise system were organized 
and directed into constructive effort by the voluntary recogni- 
tion of the mutual advantages of nit, 0g and respect for 
the integrity of “the promises men live by.” Our principal 
reliance today is upon the defense expenditures, the price 
props, the social security laws, the labor laws, the laws which 
provide for subsidies and loans to this industry and that—to 
small business and big business, etc. Thus the free and inde- 
pendent citizen is being transformed into the dependent and 
regulated citizen; and the integrity of his performance and 
of his promises to his fellow-citizens, is deteriorating. 


In the year 1835, Alexis de Tocqueville in his great book, 
‘Democracy in America,’ wrote of the threat, which he saw on 
the horizon of America, from just that power of the Welfare 
State which he feared might develop in this country. 

He said of the power of such a government that: 


“|. . it every day renders the exercise of the free agency of 
man less useful and less frequent; it circumscribes the will 
within a narrower range and gradually robs a man of all the 
uses of himself. The — of equality has 2 ae pre men 
for these things; it has predisposed men to endure them and 
often to look on them as benefits. 
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“. . The will of man is not shattered, but softened, bent, 
and guided; men are seldom forced by it to act, but they 
are constantly restrained from acting. Such a power does 
not destroy, but it prevents existence; it does not tryannize, 
but it compresses, enervates, extinguishes, and stupefies a 
people, till each nation is reduced to nothing better than 
a flock of timid and industrious animals, of which the 
government is the shepherd. 


“. .. A great many persons at the present day are quite con- 
tented with this sort of compromise between administrative 
despotism and the sovereignty of the people; and they think 
they have done enough for the protection of individual 
freedom when they have surrendered it to the power of the 
nation at large...” 


De Tocqueville thus summarized the principal case of those 
who do not endorse the ‘‘Middle of the Road” as the route to 
prosperity. As we see the strength and will and the free spirit 
of the American people being transformed, we cannot join 
those who are saying: “All is well, and we look forward 
confidently to a prolonged period of unprecedented pros- 
perity.” Those who do thus certify to the soundness of this 
prosperity, we believe, must accept responsibility for aiding in 
building confidence in a weak and dangerous structure. 


Confidence is an important element in the maintenance of a 
period of prosperity, but it is the attainment of the goal of 
true progress, and not the cheers along the way, upon which 
real confidence must finally rest. For a while the dangerous 
soft spots in an economy can be concealed under a barrage of 
cheerful and confident forecasts, but in the end, the facts will 
prevail. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TIME ELEMENT 


The dynamic forces of an economic system operate in time 
as well as in space. Like the performance of the mechanical 
system of a jet airplane, an economic system's performance 
must be evaluated by measuring its durability and stability as 
well as the power of its immediate thrust and immediate speed. 
An airplane powered only by a rocket can attain tremendous 
speed, and if the time element is ignored the performance of 
the rocket plane might be rated highest of all airplane systems. 
However, the rate of fuel consumption is so enormous that 
the period of effective pean of the airplane is very 
brief. Likewise, the performance of an economic system dur- 
ing a period of very high consumption may appear to be very 
brilliant, and, if the time element is ignored, and the cating 
is made during the height of the performance, the conclusion 
may be that the system is highly prosperous. 

This country of ours today carries the greatest burden of 
responsibility to mankind that it, or possibly any other nation 
in world history, has ever carried. Upon our strength and 
our wisdom in this role of leadership, which has been thrust 
upon us, may depend nothing less than the fate of this civili- 
zation. The soundness or unsoundness of our prosperity and 
of the course we are pursuing—the measures we are taking— 
to sustain and increase that prosperity, will determine our 
future strength. If we are building a truly sound prosperity, 
we are building a stronger nation. 

Every one of us owes responsibility to our children to ex- 
amine and diagnose the sources and causes of our present 
period of prosperity. It may be that we of this generation can 
continue to enjoy a growing prosperity. But if in doing so we 
destroy the system which we should hold in trust for our 
children, we have betrayed them. In the words of a popular 
advertising slogan: ‘Do we care enough” about our children 
to face the facts as to the road we are traveling? 
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in Democracies 
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self imposed handicaps. 

It is of the essence of the democratic method that 
there should be an informed public opinion. And it is in- 
evitable in the democratic process that on all the large issues 
that confront democracies, however great the underlying 
agreement on the purposes and objectives of foreign policy, 
there will arise serious differences, revealing themselves in 
public dispute, on the methods and means of carrying out those 
purposes and objectives. And these differences become magni- 
fied, distorted and frequently twisted in the course of such 
dispute. The public is left so often to seek to find its way 
through the maze. More often than not it gives up the dispute 
and hopes for the best—which may not be nearly good enough. 

In the result public opinion when it does express itself, often 
does so without any adequate knowledge of the facts but rather 
as a result of impressions or feelings or emotions or political 
attitudes, which are hardly a basis for any proper informed 
approach to desperately serious »roblems which affect the 
lives and destinies of us all. 

The Communist world labours under no such handicaps and 
it thus enjoys a peculiar advantage over the Democratic world. 
Its leaders work out their policies in secret. They determine 
the extent to which they will be revealed, concealed or dis- 
simulated. Public opinion does not exist. Our potential 
enemies are able to so adjust their tactics and their political 
strategy to reap the greatest harvest from the differences which 
the free world publicly and so often blatantly reveals. 


Ts Western world conducts its foreign affairs under 


MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ALLIES 


Within each of the Western Democracies—some more so 
than others—these disputes on foreign policy are constantly 
waged, sometimes in terms of political hostility, not always 
with proper regard to the truth, and sometimes with scant 
regard to the truth. Even on the level of informed criticism 
by public speakers and commentators, of leader writers and 
expert columnists there is too often lacking the degree of 
objectivity which is so essential if proper conclusions are to be 
reached and a properly informed public opinion is to be de- 
veloped. It seems to be becoming increasingly difficult these 
days for many of those in the field of international affairs to 
divorce themselves from their political background and be- 
liefs. 

So it is that official statements on foreign policy where- 
ever in the Western world they may be made—and it is with 
the Western world that I am for the moment especially con- 
cerned—are examined as of course they should be, criticised 
as they should be, sometimes misinterpreted as they may al- 
ways be—particularly when the official spokesman has failed 
to express clearly his own meaning—and not infrequently 
distorted as they should never be. 

No doubt I oversimplify a very difficult problem. Even so 
it is | think a statement sufficiently accurate to emphasize the 
point that in all media of information and reporting there is 
a special responsibility which rests upon the shoulders of those 
engaged in them. 


Misunderstanding within any one country as to what is 
that country’s foreign policy, either generally or in relation to 
some particular issue, is bad enough. It becomes serious in- 
deed when that misunderstanding spills over to other coun- 
tries causing with it, as too frenquently it does, resentment and 
hostility where none need exist. 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


It is much more important for us all—whether we be states- 
men, political leaders, writers, reporters, commentators, colum- 
nists, experts, or Ambassadors, to seek the truth rather than 
bylines, to base our observations upon facts truly stated since 
if they are not, our observations are likely to be not only use- 
less but indeed mischievous. To seek the facts patiently and 
painstakingly is not an easy task and many of the facts can- 
not be ascertained. It is very tempting either to assume those 
we don’t know or to accept somebody else’s statement of them 
without independent check, and then to proceed to erect 
comment or criticism upon this unstable structure. A common 
phenomenon which I have many times observed over a long 
experience in public life, is for some interested party to feed its 
viewpoint to another, to ‘plant’ it, then the latter adopts it as 
his own and proceeds to advance his views and comments as 
if the borrowed viewpoint—which usually appears to have a 
ring of truth about it—were unassailable. These views and 
comments, based as they are upon a false premise, not only 
confuse public issues in the country where they are published, 
but frequently do untold harm in other countries where they 
are accepted by groups of public opinion sometimes only too 
ready to believe the worst not only of their enemies but of 
their friends as well. So the confusion becomes worse con- 
founded. 


NEED FOR CLARITY IN THE EXPRESSION OF POLICY 


It must be acknowledged at once that statements on 
foreign policy emanating from leaders throughout the whole 
of the free world—this observation is not confined to the 
leaders of the Western world—are more times than seldom, 
lacking in clarity, expressed in ambiguous language, or charged 
with domestic political content. 

A failue to express foreign policy in as clear and unequivo- 
cal terms as language and the situation permits, is an ever 
recurring hazard in the conduct of international affairs. This 
leads inevitably to misinterpretation, indeed it invites it. At 
times it is of course not possible to have all the cards put 
upon the table. Indeed we often throw too many on the table 
at the onetime. But even when (allowing that our language 
does not always make it possible to convey with absolute 
precision what the mind seeks to convey) a clear and unequivo- 
cal statement is made—it is not such to those who do not 
want to think it is so. It is indeed often not such to those 
who have developed the habit of submitting ordinary words 
to too intense an examination. In the process of critical ex- 
amination each word is subject to microscopic scrutiny and the 
critic or observer comes up with a creature of his own quite 
different to that which gave it birth. And when the critic adds 
to this, some information which he has received from some 
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undisclosed source and which is not itself wholly accurate— 
occasionally it is wholly false—confusion piles on confusion. 

It would not be fair to all the very able men and women 
throughout the world who interest themselves in international 
affairs and the conduct of foreign policies, to convey the idea 
that this practice is very widespread. It is not. But it is 
sufficiently so through the whole of the free world to present 
a serious impediment in the proper understanding of a coun- 
try’s foreign policy and as well a proper understanding be- 
tween different friendly countries and their people. 

Let us then seek the Truth, no matter how hard it may be to 
find it. We will learn in the end that it is one of the most 
powerful weapons we possess in the struggle against interna- 
tional Communism, which rarely, if ever, is interested in truth 
as such. 


THE ENGLISH SPEAKING PFOPLES 


It is sometimes said in jest that Americans and the English 
would understand one another better if they did not speak the 
same language. There are some of course who claim they don’t 
speak the same language, but I let that pass. This statement 
in jest is not wholly without truth. Because we employ the 
same language to clothe and express our thoughts, we are not 
unnaturally inclined from time to time to read into what the 
other says—particularly when language is used, as it so often 
is used in the political field, in a loose manner—something 
which was never intended. And then the din starts. 

You and I could give many more than one example of this 
over the past two years. 


We CANNOT AFFORD THE LuxURY OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


We cannot afford the luxury of misunderstanding between 
the English speaking peoples. For whatever others may claim 
—and they are entitled to claim what they wish to—the leader- 
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ship and the ultimate security of the free world in the fore- 
seeable future rests mainly upon those peoples. The divine 
right of dissent is a precious inheritance—so long as we know 
what we dissent about. But unnecessary misunderstanding 
surely is unforgivable when it occurs. It weakens and under- 
mines the security of us all. 


There is a great temptation in politics to say something 
which is thought to be popular. I know. I was myself a long 
time in politics. There is a great temptation to some lesser 
public figures to seek the limelight. And when they seek to 
do so, they are not always particular about the means they 
employ. How easy it is to seek to blame another nation for 
some ill or shortcoming of one’s own. And so often it is the 
observation of some lesser public figure—sometimes one of 
no real consequence whatever—that gets the publicity which 
has been so deliberately played for. And this observation tends 
to become blown up to proportions when it is presented as 
representative of the nation of which he is a citizen, which it 
rarely if ever is. 


I return then to an observation which I made much earlier— 
the grave obligation that rests upon those who in diffeffrent 
capacities are concerned with the news and comment upon the 
news. These are the moulders of public opinion. And public 
opinion bears directly upon the foreign policy which it is 
competent for any nation effectively to carry out. 

We live in dangerous times. We will live in them for 
quite a while to come. Let us—even when we differ—under- 
stand why we differ. And if we understand clearly and pre- 
cisely why we differ we are the more likely to find the means 
to bridge those differences. 


Home Owning Families, the Backbone 
of the Community 


F.H.A. AND V.A. REGULATIONS ARE ECONOMICALLY SOUND 
By GEORGE C. JOHNSON, President, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Delivered at a conference of Group V Savings Banks Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 25, 1955 


It is only through such discussion that we can obtain a 

true picture of what the various branches of the real 
estate business are thinking and doing. I often say that each 
segment of the industry talks too much to itself—and not 
enough to the other people who are so vitally concerned with 
this basic part of our local, state, and national economy. 

I especially like the subject which was assigned to me: 
“Problems Facing the Builder.”’ 

The reasons I like the subject is because every time a builder 
has a problem, the mortgage lender has that problem, too. 
Sometimes, the problem is not quite so acute from the lender's 
standpoint as it is from that of the builder, but the lender is 
affected by the problem to at least some degree. So is the 
realtor, and so is everybody else who is connected with the 
business of supplying homes for the American people. 

That is why it is so essential that we all become and remain 
aware of each other's problems—and all work together to 
find solutions for them. 


I THINK it was a splendid idea to arrange this conference. 


Mr. Zummo has summed up most of the builders’ prob- 
lems from the standpoint of his own industry. Every one of 
them is serious to a greater or less degree. 

But there is one problem Mr. Zummo did not mention. He 
told me builders are acutely aware of it, but that he prefers I 
discuss it, since it is so closely related to mortgage finance. 


This is the subject of the growing opposition to the 
FHA in some quarters—and particularly the opposition to the 
mortgage terms provided for FHA-insured mortgages in the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

I am becoming quite concerned with recent articles in news- 
papers and magazines to the effect that present financing for 
homes is too liberal, and that the nation’s home mortgage 
debt is too high. Some of these conclusions seem to be based 
on a superficial examination of insufficient statistics, and they 
ignore many basic economic facts. 

Liberal mortgage credit, soundly applied on the basis of a 
borrower's ability to meet his obligations is one of the strongest 
props we have for a prosperous national economy. 
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It is very true that mortgage lending today is on a far more 
liberal basis than at any time in the past, but these loans are 
sound. The long-term self-amortizing mortgage with low 
down payment has proved the greatest single factor in putting 
good homes within the reach of families in every income 
bracket. 

Is this bad? 

Less than a month ago, I heard an economist say that we are 
building too many homes for sale; that because there is no 
particular encouragement from government or elsewhere to 
build rental housing, families are being forced to buy homes. 
Even this man’s phraseology seems to me to be off-key. In- 
duced might have been a better word than forced. 

Be that as it may; again I ask: Is that bad? I was brought 
up to consider it a fine thing for a family to own its home. 

I wonder if that economist, and others who share similar 
views, realize that the American family has an inherent desire 
to own a home of its own. I wonder why these people fail 
to realize that the purchase of a home with an amortized 
mortgage is a form of systematized saving. I wonder why they 
fail to recognize the fact that home ownership is a basic part 
of our economy. 

Some of the econornists who say we have too liberal mort- 
gage lending terms use the argument that the present rate of 
family formations is not large enough to support a building 
volume of a million-plus homes a year. 

Naturally, formations of new families do have an ultimate 
effect on the demand for homes. However, I think it is an 
‘ntirely erroneous premise to use the rate of family forma- 
tions as the only yardstick. 

In trying to learn what stage family formation becomes a 
factor in the hoi .-buying market, I have raised the question: 
Does the couple which gets married this year immediately go 
out and buy a home, or does that couple buy a home next 
year, five years from now, ten years from now—or when? 

I believe I have the answer. 

It is the family with children which is the biggest factor in 
the market for homes—not new marriages in themselves. 

I found this answer in an examination of the last 500 mort- 
gage applications filed at my bank These included homes 
selling from $10,000 to $42,000. This survey showed that 
84.2 per cent of those 500 families had one or more children. 
Of the 15.8 per cent who have no children, a vast majority are 
older couples Very few were newly-married, and these were 
in the higher income brackets. 

Another very revealing survey was made by a large-scale 
home building firm on Long Island last year, following com- 
pletion of a 480-home operation. This showed the average 
age of the head of the family buying these homes to be 32.3 
years. I consider this particularly revealing because it should 
refute the claim made by some alarmists that “mere kids are 
being enticed to buy homes because of easy credit terms.” 

The Census Bureau estimates that 600,000 new households 
were formed last year. In 1953, the number was 800,000. In 
1952, the estimate was 1,000,000. 

Nevertheless, in each of those years, the homebuilders of 
America built and sold more than 1,000,000 homes. 

If we accept the theory of those who assert that the declin- 
ing rate of family formations should immediately lower the 
rate of dwelling unit production, and thereby disregard all 
other demands for homes, the nation should have built only 
600,000 homes last year. Instead, a total of 1,215,500 dwell- 
ing units was produced, and, in most areas, all were im- 
mediately occupied. 

That brings up a very important consideration that seems to 
be overlooked by the people who contend that we are con- 
fronted with an over-production of housing. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


In the area in which members of the Group Five Savings 
Banks Association operate very, very few homes are built on 
speculation. 

No builder wants to be, or can afford to be, left with an 
inventory of unsold homes. Therefore, the general practice of 
development builders in this area is to erect one or two exhibit 
houses and then sell 25 or 30 homes from these models and 
plot maps. Only after purchase contracts are signed for these 
25 or 30 houses, does the builder commence construction. 

Perhaps speculative building has been a practice in some 
parts of the country, but it is very rarely found on Long 
Island. The large-scale operative builders have largely replaced 
the speculative builders. 

While I am upon this subject of whether or not we are 
likely to over-build, I would like to emphasize my belief that 
the market itself regulates the building volume. There is a 
certain and sure test. If people do not want homes, or cannot 
afford them, they will not buy, and builders will not build. 

Also, the supply and demand for materials can serve as a 
brake on production. For example, suppose we look at just 
one key material—cement. If all the road building and other 
construction which is now scheduled gets under way, where is 
the cement to come from? Do we have enough productive 
capacity ? 

The word “‘boom’”’ has recently been used very carelessly in 
connection with present housing activity—activity which has 
been moving at a rate of one million-plus dwelling units for 
each of the past six years. 

I do not think we have a boom, in the popular idea of the 
term. Instead, it is a natural expansion of our housing to meet 
the needs of a fantastically-increasing population, with in- 
comes to afford modern homes. 

Can you call it a boom when we examine these figures? 

The 1955 total construction is estimated at 39.5 billions of 
dollars. At today’s valuation of the dollar, the 1923-29 annual 
volume of construction was 24.2 billions of dollars. Does the 
difference between $39.5 and $24.2 billion, or $15.3 billion, 
constitute a boom? I think not; particularly when we realize 
that population has increased since the 1920's from 118 
million to 162 million. 

I also disagree with the theory of alarmists that the nation’s 
present home mortgage debt of about 75 billion dollars is too 
high. 

This is 25.1 per cent of estimated national income for 1954. 
In 1940, the $17.3 billion mortgage debt was 22.7 per cent of 
national income. But of equal, or perhaps greater importance, 
is that today there is a much broader base for carrying the 
home mortgage debt than was the case 15 years ago. The debt 
is distributed among a far greater number of families. In the 
period from 1940 to 1950, the number of families responsible 
for payment of the mortgage debt had more than doubled. 
Furthermore, the mortgage debt in 1950 was only 96 per cent 
of the income of the families living in their own homes, where- 
as in 1940, the debt was 166 per cent. While we have no data 
beyond 1950, it seems reasonable to assume that this trend 
has continued. 

I would welcome real proof—not theory—- that this is in- 
flationary, as some assert, or a serious danger to our economy. 

It is very true that builders today have no difficulty in arrang- 
ing mortgage terms that buyers can afford, and which makes 
selling easy. This is due to a considerable extent to the splen- 
did operations of the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans Administration home loan guaranty program. 

The VA has done a magnificent job in helping war veterans 
acquire good housing. The FHA has done an equally fine job 
for the non-veteran. But it has long been recognized that the 
non-veteran was the forgotten man when it came to liberal 
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terms for the purchase of a home. That is why the more liberal 
terms were written into the Housing Act of 1954. Now, less 
than seven months since the law became effective there seems to 
be a concerted effort to eliminate these easier terms. 

But of even more seriousness—and this is very definitely a 
builders’ problem—is the well-defined movement in some 
quarters to abolish the FHA entirely. Suggestions to curtail 
the activity and functions of the FHA should be taken with 
a grain of salt. The source of these suggestions should be 
examined very carefully. Could some of these suggestions be 
made with a view to limiting competition? Have some of the 
opponents of the FHA an ax to grind, namely to exclude from 
the making of high ratio loans, all but the type of institution 
they represent. , 

On the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the FHA last 
June, I said publically that the FHA has been the greatest 
single boon ever conceived to benefit the home-buying public. 
I want to reiterate that statement here today with all the force 
at my command. 

Any effort to eliminate the FHA should be opposed vigor- 
ously by everyone connected with the real estate and building 
industry. I hardly think it necessary to list the reasons. 

Those opposing the FHA and the VA have advanced the 
argument that today’s low down payments and long mortgage 
terms do not provide enough equity, and that the credit terms 
encourage families to buy homes they cannot afford. 

What kind of reasoning is that? The buyer is not approved 
for the loan if he cannot afford the carrying charges. Approval 
of credit and suitability of home to buyer is fundamental to this 
type of lending. 

Any equity at all is better than a handful of rent receipts, 
and it has been the experience of my own bank where we have 
some 91 million dollars, or about 19 per cent of our total 
mortgage portfolio, invested in FHA-insured mortgages, that 
these home-buying families do establish equities. You would 
be surprised at the number and amounts of prepayments. 

All that these families want is the opportunity to start to- 
ward their goal of home ownership. The FHA and the VA 
afford them that opportunity. 

The more liberal terms now available create a much broader 
market for the builders’ product. Limiting mortgage lending 
to conventional financing would deliver a body blow to the 
local state and national economy by restricting the volume of 
home construction. 

One must remember that practically no rental housing has 
been made available in the price range that the average family 
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in moderate circumstances can afford. Most of the rental 
housing has been either the government-subsidized type for 
low income groups, or the luxury type for high income 
families. 

However—and this must not be lost sign of—the one- 
family home builders, assisted by liberal financing terms, have 
been able to step into the breach and supply homes for families 
under terms that these families can afford. 

Furthermore, home-owning families are the backbone of any 
community. 

I believe the present FHA and VA regulations are satisfac- 
tory and economically sound. True, there have been delays in 
FHA processing, as Mr. Zummo mentioned. But, also as he 
mentioned, the increased authorization of money for additional 
personnel probably will soon solve that problem. Already, 
the mortgage department in my own bank reports a glimmer 
of light in this respect. 

Mr. Zummo also mentioned the matter of sales. There, 
again, is a basic economic brake on builders over-extending 
themselves. We made a study of sales and building operations 
at the end of January on builders’ jobs we are financing. This 
covered some 11,000 homes. We found that sales were good 
in 82 per cent of the jobs, fair in 14 per cent, and poor in 
only 4 per cent. This indicates, in itself, that demand is still 
strong from the home-buying public and that apparently 
builders are really merchandising their product. I might add 
that in almost every case where sales were regarded as poor, 
it was near the conclusion of a development. or was a very 
small operation to start with. 

Mr. Zummo mentioned costs. That is, as he said, a highly 
important builders’ problem. It is imperative that costs should 
not rise to the point where buyers cannot afford the homes 
that are being built. 

But I doubt if the mortgage lenders will permit that to 
happen. We have the tools with which to put on the brakes 
whenever necessary. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate my bellief that the mort- 
gage lending industry, the building industry, and the real 
estate industry are all part of a team. It is through such 
builders’ organizations as the Long Island Home Builders 
Institute, the Staten Island Home Builders Association, and 
the National Association of Home Builders with which they are 
affiliated, that solutions can be found for our mutual problems. 
The same is true of the organized real estate industry through 
the local and national real estate boards. 

I thank you. 


Christianity and the Economic Crisis 


YOUR STEWARDSHIP 


By CARL F. H. HENRY, Th.D., Ph.D., Professor of ag and Christian Philosophy, Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, California 


Delivered at the 13th Annual Convention National Association of Evangelicals, Chicago, Illinois, April 19, 1955 


gathered from so many denominations a group of min- 

isters of the Gospel with whom I could discuss the 
economic crisis with such high expectation of generous agree- 
ment, and yet with such unhappy risks if perchance we should 
overly disagree. I speak as the leader of your Commission 
on Evangelical Social Action, and yet I must leave it to you, 
whether you value these convictions as your own or not. I 
am not unmindful, therefore, of a strategic privilege and 
responsibility which now falls to me. 


Piener: nowhere else in the world could there be 


My purpose is to discuss four phases of the crisis in econo- 
mics. More briefly than I would prefer, I propose to speak 
on (1) The Nature of the Economic Crisis, (2) Christianity 
and the Communistic Option, (3) Christianity and the Cap- 
italistic Option, and (4) The Nature of the Evangelical Task. 


(1) The Nature of the Economic Crisis. 


The whole realm of economic life and activity has under- 
gone staggering changes in modern times, until it has pulsated 
with explosive tensions. That the world is plagued by econo- 
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mic crisis is admitted today on all sides. But if we ask this 
generation what constitutes the crisis in the economic world, 
the answers are many, and they are not equally profound. 
Many a pious business man wonders only how best to reconcile 
self-interest and profits with the law of formal honesty under 
modern competitive conditions. Those who see larger issues 
debate the pro's and con's of private monopolies or semi- 
monopolies, of the present distribution of materials and 
wealth, the question of private property or the profit motive, 
the present predicament of management and labor, or the issue 
of government in business. 

However important these concerns are, they are nevertheless 
only secondary phases of the crisis. Christian ethics must 
have something to say about them, but to take sides only at 
this level would be to succumb to the sickness of our age. The 
crisis lies deeper than these surface problems on which the 
modern man concentrates almost all his attention. The real 
crisis in the realm of business and labor is the fact that the 
economic framework, taken alone and in isolation, is so widely 
regarded today as the ultimate area of decision for the re- 
covery of man and the world. The disengagement of economic 
problems from the spiritual realm, the determination to find 
economic solutions while the religious problem is ignored 
or held in suspense, constitutes the prime crisis. 

On this, the basic spiritual nature of the economic crisis, 
we dare not remain silent. All schemes of economic recovery 
which isolate economic thought and behavior from the spirit- 
ual and moral world cannot secure human well-being, because 
economic activity which is not in the service of God gravi- 
tates to the service of the demonic. It makes no ultimate 
difference what economic scheme of recovery men put for- 
ward, nor what the practical differences may be for a gener- 
ation or two—if it proposes only economic changes to remedy 
the economic disorders of our day, it perpetuates the worst 
of all disorders, the modern detachment of economic pro- 
blems from the eternal spiritual and moral world. 


The first question we must raise in the debate between 
Communism, Socialism, and Capitalism is therefore this: do 
you face the problem of economic life within a context of 
moral and spiritual absolutes? Separate the economic sphere 
from the living God and His claims, and men will drift 
from one crisis to another under any economic formula. While 
as a temporary social phenomenon Capitalism may be pre- 
ferable to Socialism, and Socialism to Communism, Chris- 
tianity has no license to dabble simply in the problem of 
the least objectional social expedient, but is required to see 
all behavior constantly in relation to God. 


It is more than a matter of poor judgment to discuss the 
conflict between Communism and Capitalism solely on the 
economic level. It gives comfort to the Communist dogma 
that the primary decisions of human life are economic. It was 
Marx who referred the tides of life to economic determinism. 
All competitive views make a crucial concession to that 
philosophy, whether, they intend to or not, unless they 
show that an ineradicable connection exists between the claims 
of the economic life and the claims of the spiritual and 
moral life. 

What Communism says about God, man, and the world 
is the fundamentum from which its economic theory is forged. 
Only because Communism rejects supernatural providence 
can it champion economic determinism. Only because it denies 
the reality of God can it repose absolute property rights 
in the state. Only because it disowns sin can it look for an 
historical utopia through the mere realignment of economic 
balances. Only because it repudiates life as a personnel 
stewardship can it assign all major economic decisions to 
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the state. The anti-spiritual framework of Communism is not 
tangential to its economic view, but is the very basis on 
which Communist economics rests. 

The primary decision which Communism demands even 
in the economic zone does not have to do with private 
property nor the profit motive, but rather is whether the 
inflexible law which controls human destiny is economic or 
spiritual, mechanical or moral, impersonal or personal. Choose 
one alternative, and you must rewrite Communist economics; 
choose the other, and you must get ready to apply the na- 
turalistic view to every area of life—not only to economics, 
but to sex and marriage, to the state and culture, and to the 
whole range of space-time realities. 

The only effective way to handle the dogma that religion 
is the working-man’s opiate is to show that Christian theism 
alone is the indispensable guarantee of the well-being of 
man, in the economic zone of life as well as every other. 
You will be no trustworthy interpreter of the present econo- 
mic crisis if you debate the merits or demerits of economic 
theories on the silent assumption of the irrelevance or mar- 
ginal relevance of spiritual and moral ultimates. The spiritual- 
moral dimension is the primary one, and by it all the econo- 
mic theories will be judged—Capitalism and Socialism and 
Communism alike. It can serve nothing but the Communist 
attack against the spiritual view of life for a Christian to 
allow himself to become engaged first in a running con- 
troversy over the desirability or undersirability of free en- 
terprise or collectivism and to postpone this fundamental point 
of contention. The primary issue is whether the sphere of 
labor and economics is to be interperted from the materia- 
listic stance, or from the standpoint of the self-revealed God. 


The fundamental question to be addressed to any of the 
professed alternatives to Communism, before the lesser diff- 
erences are evaluated, is whether in the approach to the 
economic dilemma there is a genuine recognition of the 
objective reality of justice and the moral law, and of the 
priority of spiritual claims upon life. The basic question is 
not that of human dignity and individual rights, but the 
reality of changeless moral norms and the will of God. No 
theory which gives an ambiguous declaration at this point 
has a right to expect in advance the favor of Christianity. 
Unless Capitalism makes plain that it approaches the econo- 
mic problem with a concern for the world of spiritual and 
moral ultimates, it has no right to expect the support of the 
Christian conscience. Any economic philosophy, even an 
inferior one, may well prove a safer guide in the long run 
than one which affirms no moral base, because the best 
theories lead to immoral and demonic manifestations when 
they lose that objective basis in the spiritual and moral world 
to which economic life is to be pay sae Faith guards the 
economic order best by subordinating all spheres of life to 
God. 

The crisis in the economic world today is constituted by 
the fact that not only Communists, but non-Communists and 
anti-Communists, ignore this spiritual orientation for the 
economic life without which it is foredoomed to the service 
of the demonic. 


(2) Christianity and the Communist Option. 


Communism champions a scheme of economic solutions 
built on the rejection of a supernatural God and divine 
commandments, and upon the rejection of man’s dignity as 
a spiritual creature with ultimate moral obligations. Chris- 
tianity therefore repudiates such an economic vision. Any 
appraisal of Communist economics simply in terms of “a 
Christian heresy,” or of an inadequate position which must 
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be balanced over against Capitalism in search of ‘a middle 
way” is spiritually unrealistic. Any economic philosophy 
which stems from the prior repudiation of supernatural 
theism is in radical error, and Christianity is not called upon 
to adjust or modify it, but to reject it, and to find its com- 
pass bearings elsewhere. Whoever understands that Com- 
munism intends everywhere a calculated collision with the 
belief in objective morality and truth will cease to look for 
“elements of Communistic economics compatible with Chris- 
tianity."’ The question of “what values Communism aims to 
preserve” is an illegitimate one for anybody who grasps the 
Soviet philosophy that no eternal values are to be tolerated. 

The primary complaint is not that Communism destroys 

rivate property and free enterprise and the profit motive. 

he Christian will have to confess that, even in a collective 
order, whatever its dangers, its undesirabilities, its unpre- 
dictabilities, he may still be able to maintain an existence as 
a believer. But the disruption of the sacred, the rejection of 
the lordship of Christ, the denial that the economic sphere 
involves an obligation to moral and spiritual ultimates— 
that is the rock-bottom objection to Communism. This en- 
thronement of the economic zone as the decisive value-level 
of human existence serves as the mold for paganism in its 
Communist form. 

Communism has attacked the soundness of the social 
structure with more zeal than any philosophy since the impact 
of Christian missions on the pagan world. That the whole 
social order needs to be destroyed, and a new order set in 
its place, is a theme with an almost New Testament radical- 
ness. Christianity had declared that the whole socio-historical 
movement is sinful and headed for divine wrath, that only 
supernatural redemption and regeneration can retard its de- 
cline, and that the ideal historical order waits for the return 
of Jesus Christ in power and glory. This biblical verdict on 
history seemed too pessimistic for western man, with his 
philosophies of exaggerated divine immanence and evolution- 
ary ascent. But today almost half the population of the world is 
controlied by a philosophy which calls, in a naturalistic 
spirit, for the complete inversion of the social order. 

The fact that the West surrendered the radical biblical 
judgment on history and took Hegel and Darwin rather than 
Jesus and Paul as its guides, and substituted the optimistic 
“social gospel” for the redemptive good news, opened this 
door for a radical critique of the social order from the Marxist 
rather than Christian sources. There was plenty to criticize 
in the sphere of economics a century ago, even as there is 
today, even if the Marxists overstate and distort the situation. 
Anybody who knows biblical theology, and its teaching that 
the sphere of unregenerate life is headed for final doom, can 
hardly suggest that any segment of the social and economic 
order can be incorporated just as it is into the Kingdom of 
God. Christianity holds out no hope for the achievement 
of an order of absolute economic and social righteousness 
in present history, least of all on the basis of unregenerate 
human nature. Economic righteousness is not easily grafted 
onto unregenerate humanity, even in America. 

The Marx-Engels critique of festering ulcers in the world 
of dollars and cents, ace though it was, itself fell prey 
to the basic flaw of modern thought. It shared the optimistic 
dream of a social utopia which required no supernatural 
redemption and regeneration of man. This is evident from 
(1) its identification of social evil with property distinctions, 
alongside the despite for religion as an emotional compen- 
sation for property deprivation, and the denial that man is a 
sinner; (2) the confidence in an economic utopia as latent 
within the historical process, its primary axis described as 
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economic determinism, and its utopian climax to be hastened 
by violence and revolution. This Communist paradise is a 
secular version, stripped of supernatural elements, of the 
Christian doctrine of the millennial Kingdom, and one in 
which the struggle between good and evil is reduced to 
economic balances. 

Christianity has its objections not only to such a naturalis- 
tic basis for economics, but to the particular developments 
which rest on that naturalistic base. 

Christianity will not recognize a mere rearrangement of 
property holdings as the guarantee of economic justice. To 
curtail economic disorder and to achieve economic order it 
knows a way superior to the mere obliteration of property 
distinctions. Property distribution will leave the problem of 
sin in the economic world, and even in a collectivistic order 
men will need God, as rich and poor alike have found 
spiritual faith indispensable in the pre-Communist world. 

Christianity will not recognize a millennial utopia as a 
potentiality latent in sinful human nature, and it knows a 
better means of securing social regeneration than by a regard 
for the movements of history as a mere reflex of economic 
determinism and by a reliance on violence and revolution. 

The idea that social utopia may be derived simply through 
the redistribution of wealth is naive from the biblical view- 
point. It disregards the spiritual predicament of man which 
requires more than a mere rearrangement of external factors 
for its solution. Man’s basic problem is one of internal 
defilement by sin, not merely one of external possessions. 
Man is a sinner, and the problem of a collectivistic order 
will remain one involving collectivistic sinners instead of 
capitalistic sinners. 

Just as Communism ignores the tragic and sinful side of 
human life, so it ignores man’s created dignity and assigns 
him an inferior status. Since it excludes God and the super- 
natural, from whom the writers of the Bible derive the con- 
cepts of man’s dignity, freedom and rights, Communism 
suspends all of man’s economic dignity and rights upon the 
tolerance of the state. 

It should be clear from all of this that the reinstatement 
of deity and eternal moral law would require a drastic re- 
casting of Communist economic theory. The place where 
Christianity is called upon to level its primary criticisms is 
precisely that sphere in which the denial of God and of His 
moral law makes a primary difference. The Communist 
dream was anticipated in important respects—especially in 
the idea of economic redistribution—by earlier thinkers 
not only in modern but ancient times. Plato proposed com- 
munity of property for the guardians of the state, as an 
avenue to their unqualified patriotism. The Anabaptists cham- 
pioned it because they mistakenly thought Christ was about 
to return. Hegel and other modern philosophers had collecti- 
vistic sympathies. But the uniqueness of Marx and his pro- 
gram is unmistakable. It not only advocates the abandonment 
of persuasion for force and violence, revolting as that is. 
Equally important, it insists that the suppression of belief 
in God and the supernatural is the fundamental basis on 
which a just economic order is to be reared. 


(3) Christianity and the Capitalism Option. 


The nineteenth and twentieth centuries are not the only 
centuries in which economic criticism has been appropriate 
and necessary. One can find an abundance of such criticism 
in the Bible, whether one turns to Moses or Isaiah and the 
great prophets, or to Jesus and James in the New Testament. 
The only reason many of these biblical passages have a 
socialist ring in our day is that the collectivists so long held 
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a monoply in the field of economic criticism. Yet modern 
criticism was shallow, alongside that of the Scriptures. The 
biblical critique of the economic order proceeds from the 
standpoint of the living God and His holy commandments. 
The concern for economic justice did not have its birth in the 
Communist party, and if it is to be effective it cannot be 
separated from the larger problem of the reality of objective 
justice and supernatural values. Neither Marx, Lenin, nor 
Stalin wrote passages or greater moral indignation and con- 
cern for economic justice than the biblical writers, who set 
the pursuit of righteousness in the world of labor in ultimate 
dimensions. 

Liberal Protestantism at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury lost contact with biblical supernaturalism, and no longer 
knew how to criticize the social order from the standpoint 
of sin and redemption and the future judgment. That is why 
Liberalism lent itself easily as a mouthpiece of collectivism, 
and filled its passion for social justice with a Marxian 
definition of economic evils and their solution. 

Conservative Protestantism knew better than to expect a 
millennium in history through the social gospel, and it was 
rightly distrustful of collectivism, but its economic attitude 
too often implied that American capitalism was the ideal 
economic form of the Kingdom of God. Its realistic view 
of human nature and history gripped by sin and requiring 
supernatural redemption was not combined, strangely enough, 
with an indignation over injustices and inequities in the 
world of labor and economics. If the Bible links the cure 
of economic injustice to repentance and redemption, Christian 
economics—even if anti-collectivistic—might be expected 
to find some ground of complaint even in American capita- 
lism. 

And yet, in the issue between free enterprise and col- 
lectivism, it was impossible to stand in the middle. One 
might argue that Christianity can survive under many economic 
forms, but the issue was not the conditions under which 
Christianity might eke out a survival. Nor was it a matter of 
branding the current economic formulas as wholly satanic 
or divine, nor of binding Christianity exclusively to one 
historical form. The issue was rather whether in the world of 
labor, unredeemed and frustrated in sin, human worth and 
dignity in the balances, one or the other of these present 
economic options best stands between fallen man and his 
economic enslavement, and maintains points of contact with 
the Christian view of man as an economic creature, and 
hence is more compatible with the biblical concept of life. 

Nothing would be further afield than the notion that 
biblical revelation affords no compass bearings, or principles 
of eternal validity, which assist this appraisal. Both Socialism 
and Capitalism have claimed to fulfill the requirements of 
biblical ethics Both are capable of caricaturing biblical econo- 
mic justice. But the classic liberal mood tended to brand Capita- 
lism as essentially perverse and unjust. At one time, the 
gaints in the land in support of that view included Reinhold 
Niebuhr and John C. Bennett, as well as Emil Brunner and 
the Japanese missionary Kagawa. Today one still finds a foggy 
dialectic prone to declare ‘‘anti-communism . . . as dangerous 
as communism and sometimes even more so.’ Such apprai- 
sals, however aware they may be of capitalistic evils and 
dangers, tend to exaggerate these in favor of Communism 
by a failure to stress that communist economics sets out 
deliberately from the postulate of a relativistic morality. 

The depersonalization of man, the deterioration of human 
dignity, and the curtailment of human rights is to be lamented 
and resisted wherever it occurs, but no confident basis exists 
for a rectification of such tendencies in a relativistic and 
materialistic society. Those who look for a half-way house 
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between Communism and Capitalism do not know that 
which they ask. 

The depersonalization of the modern laborer is not to be 
attributed exclusively to assembly-line production. Even if 
it were, collectivistic economics have no basis for self-glory. 
Heavy industry in a technical age, which the Soviet sphere more 
and more prizes, has its assembly-line production also. And it 
adds to this grievance the terror of the slave labor camps 
and of brutal state compulsion over the masses. In fact every 
collectivistic system, since it exalts the system, and subor- 
dinates all else to the larger social whole, is built on the 
devaluation of the individual person. Free enterprise does 
not set out with this liability. But, if it allows more scope 
for the worth and dignity of man, it does not guarantee it, 
and may even jeopardize it. The worth and dignity of human 
personality is not something which may be adequately distilled 
from every expression of Capitalism. Human worth rests upon 
the prior foundation of man’s spiritual dignity, hence on 
the fact of his unique creation in the image of God and of 
his possibility of redemption from sin. The depersonalization 
of the economic man, while it does not follow necessarily 
in a capitalistic order, inevitably results in any order which 
loses its hold on the great spiritual verities. Only the famil- 
iarity of the Christian West with the tri-personal God ac- 
counts for the fact that the personality of man has emerged 
as a central consideration. The loss of fellowship with the 
Creator-Redeemer of the Hebrew-Christian revelaton will 
mean the loss of the Hebrew-Christian evaluation of man. 
Any economic outlook, neglectful of this spiritual heritage, 
Capitalism included, will discount the personal worth and 
spiritual dignity of man. 

Free enterprise is often championed today as the guardian 
of the value of the individual and of human rights, or those 
features which collectivism imperils. But Christian social 
ethics knows full well that the dignity and value of the 
human person does not exist in a spiritual and moral vacuum. 
To defend the dignity and worth and liberty of the economic 
man in abstraction from the whole anthropological and 
spiritual question is a well-nigh impossible task. Christian 
revelation pictures the whole man standing at every level, 
economic as well as every other, in responsibility to God and 
his fellow-man It comprehends man as a creature balanced 
at once between economic duties and economic privileges. 
Only this spiritual and moral orientation of human dignity 
and rights can guard the economic life from gravitating either 
to proud arrogance or to irresponsible privilege. The doctrine 
of man’s dignity and liberty is as capable of a demonic form 
—which would remove man from a responsibility under 
God—as is the denial of that doctrine. It is not Capitalism, 
therefore, which is the guardian of Christianity, but Christi- 
anity which alone can safeguard free enterprise from per- 
version. 

This emphasis on man’s duties or obligations underlies the 
Christian discussion of economic theory as a whole. It bears 
not only the Christian defense of human worth and dignity 
and rights, over against the collectivistic threat, but equally 
on the way in which Christianity vindicates private property 
and the profit motive. No capitalist can invoke the support 
of Hebrew-Christian religion for these cherished privileges 
without at the same time placing himself under indebted- 
ness to a concept of man as a creature with changeless moral 
obligations, economic as well as others, to God and his 
fellow-men alike. 

Consider the question of private property. Assuredly it is 
implied by the Mosaic Law, presupposed and defended in the 
Old Testament, not repudiated but rather assumed by Jesus 
Christ. Nowhere in the New Testament is there a hint that 
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property distinctions are sinful, and that a Christian believer 
is one who repudiates the legitimacy of private property. 
Christianity has no trace of the superficial view that sin is 
a matter simply of unequal property balances in society, and 
it knows a strategy of social reform far superior to the mere 
redistribution of property. 

Yet Hebrew-Christian revelation sponsors no platform of 
absolute property ownership. Whatever man has, is his only 
as a responsible loan from the Creator, who never renounces 
His own interest in the material elements of man’s economic 
life, and who holds man accountable for a responsible stew- 
ardship. 

The biblical view is not that of man’s absolute dominion 
over the space-time world, whether the part or the whole. 
The cattle on a thousand hills remain His by right of creation 
and preservation. The Mosaic law had safeguards—and the 
Gospel can hardly ask for less—against the selfish, incon- 
siderate and irresponsible use of property. Even the owner 
of that ass braying by the dusty road that leads from Bethany 
to Jerusalem could be reminded: “The Lord hath need of 
him.”” And Joseph of Arimathea’s private tomb was avail- 
able three days and nights for the Lord’s use, who had even 
in death no other place to lay His head. 

Private property gives to every individual an opportunity 
to indicate whether or not he desires to objectify his will 
in the control of material possessions in the service of God 
and in the service of mankind. Two great concerns stand 
in the forefront of the biblical view of possessions as a 
stewardship; the use of funds to distribute to the poor, and 
the use of funds to advance the proclamation of the Gospel. 
The man who sincerely uses his possessions for the sake of 
the poor can hardly use them for the exploitation and _perpet- 
uation of the poor, or to detract from human dignity. The 
man who sincerely uses his possessions for the sake of the 
Gospel can hardly be disinterested in the worth, dignity and 
rights of his employer or employee. Where it is fully true 
that “God runs my business,” the material good things of 
life are a stewardship to be used not only to keep body and 
soul together, but to glorify God in a ministry to one’s 
fellow men. 

The biblical handling of the profit motive follows the same 
pattern. The principle of reward is a legitimate one. 
Throughout the Bible the good life is represented as divinely 
rewarded, and it is assumed that the industrious investment 
of talents and possessions also merits its rewards. But the 
Bible knows no vindication of the profit motive as an abso- 
lute economic principle, abstracted from the other areas of 
life, and depleted of any context of obligations. It vindi- 
cates the profit motive, as it does the right of private prop- 
erty, in a specific manner, which presses even upon con- 
temporary Capitalism the spiritual and moral issue: “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” The Bible places the whole subject of profit 
in a moral and spiritual context; it legitimizes the principle 
of reward, but bounds it with a stern sense of justicé and 
ethical obligation. 


(4) The Nature of the Evangelical Task. 

Christianity requires more, in the present economic conflict, 
therefore, than the vindication of Capitalism simply because 
it is compatible with an emphasis on the value and liberty of 
the individual, and because it sets out with the ideal of private 
property and the profit motive. To do no more would inex- 
cusably prolong the illusion that economic justice can be 
attained while the spiritual fact of sin and man’s need of 
moral redemption are concealed. That is to do violence to 
the facts, as well as to the Christian witness. Human dignity 
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and freedom, private property and profits, can be vindicated 
when they are part a an economic philosophy dedicated to 
objective justice and changeless moral principle, but graft 
them onto Renaissance or humanistic conceptions of life and 
man and they'will soon degrade what they profess to protect. 

Do not think you serve the cause of Christian social ethics 
if you defend, as intrinscally Christian, an economic manifes- 
tation which is largely rooted in unregenerate humanity, 
which senses no need of the gift of redemption for the reali- 
zation of economic justice, but which only formally—if in- 
deed so much dare be said—recognizes the priority of the 
spiritual and moral question for the solution of the economic 
crisis. Is it not a fair judgment, looking out over the vast 
sphere of commerce and industry and labor in the capitalistic 
West today, to declare that if the vice of Communism is that 
it makes the repudiation of supernatural religion and change- 
less moral principles its approach to the economic crisis, the 
vice of Capitalism is that it tends to be indifferent to those 
spiritual and moral verities upon which the tradition of free 
enterprise depends for its vitality and from which alone it 
can draw the moral earnestness to justify its survival ? 

What an evangel is ours to preach and to live, in the midst 
of these far-reaching and world-shaking economic tensions! 

We would remind collectivist and capitalist alike that the 
real cure of economic ills is inseparable from repentance and 
the gift of redemption. 

We would remind the partisans of free enterprise that the 
dignity, importance and rights of man are concepts which 
Hebrew-Christian revelation establishes and bounds by the 
sovereignty and moral lordship of the Creator-Redeemer God, 
who imposes upon man unique spiritual obligations and moral 
duties from which the economic life is not to be divorced. 
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We would remind the partisans of free enterprise further 
that the neglect of the cherished Christian doctrine of man's 
unique creation in the divine image, and of man’s prospect 
of redemption from sin on the ground of Christ's atoning 
work, issues in speculative and unstable concepts of human 
dignity and freedom, which conceal the surest alternative 
to materialistic philosophies of economics, compromise moral 
earnestness, and do not challenge economic injustice and sin 
from the lofty standpoint of the self-revealing God and His 
moral commandments and laws. 

We would commend the gains made by labor and manage- 
ment which have lightened the grievous vexations of the life 
of toil for bread, by cooperatively improving the conditions 
of work and the benefits to society as a whole in enhanced 
living conditions, as well as to worker and employer, but 
we would warn against the frustration which overtakes multi- 
tudes today in the world of daily work, in which they experi- 
ence almost no sense of mission, primarily because the mod- 
ern man has lost the consecration of his labors to the service 
of God as well as of his fellow man. 

We would call upon believers everywhere, as employers 
and employees, to exemplify the realities of the Christian 
doctrine of vocation, according to which the life of work is a 
divinely-ordained sphere in which man is to employ his God- 
given talents in the service of God and man, and we would 
beseech them to abstain from seeking a livelihood in enter- 
prises of profit which are culturally deteriorating and to pur- 
sue creatively the divinely assigned task of bending the earth 
to the service of spiritual and moral ends. 

We would call upon faithful believers everywhere to set 
an example of stewardship in the use of wealth and posses- 
sions, firstly by the generous support of the Christian evangel 
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in churches recognizing the authority of the sacred Scriptures, 
and by the support of related evangelical enterprises in mis- 
sions and Christian education, honoring those institutions 
and endeavors which have maintained an uncompromising 
loyalty to the Gospel, and secondly by manifesting a readi- 
ness to distribute to the needs of suffering and afflicted 
humanity, by the support of evangelical agencies of ministry 
to the poor and needy, and in the support of other programs 
designed to bring relief to the suffering and afflicted. 

We would remind a nation whose heritage is Christian, 
which has been spared the devastating calamities of other 
lands, which enjoys instead the highest standard of living in 
the world, and whose national 1954 disposable income was 
a record $254 billion dollars, that its national giving of $41 
billion dollars to philanthropies, about half to religious and 
half to non-religious causes, represents a dedication less than 
2% of income after tax deductions to philanthropies, and 
of vastly less than that to the preaching of the Gospel, and 
that this very paucity of giving is a sober warning that its 
affections have been alienated from the heritage which has 
made the nation strong. 

We would bemoan that deterioration of economic respon- 
sibility whereby multitudes of our fellow citizens squander 
toilfully-gained earnings and savings in support of industries 
such as alcoholic beverages and gambling, which weaken 
the spirit of a people and cater to their weaknesses rather 
than elevate them. 

We cherish the hope that peace may be achieved in our 
times, and that a nation which has sacrificed almost incom- 
putably for special military securities in an era of trouble, 
may negotiate its affairs at home and abroad from the stand- 
point of spiritual and moral strength, ready to sacrifice as 
fully for the things of the spirit which endure, as to halt 
those material foes which destroy. 

For the evangelical social task, let us seek divine grace 
that, in an age of economic imbalance, we shall fail neither 
God nor the age to which we preach a message of rescue, 
applying to ourselves and to others those revealed principles 
by which men and movements are divinely measured. May 
the circle of the faithful be assured in conscience that its 
economic theory and practise find their inspiration in the 
sacred Word. If this be not so, the evangelical movement 
loses its power in critcism; it dulls its sense of social discern- 
ment; it contributes to that cultural turmoil which provokes 
multitudes easily to grasp at illusory hopes; and it invites a 
rebuke by its holy Lord. Let us not be found erecting a 
verbal blockade against collectivism, yet by our works paving 
a highway of reaction against the church of Christ. 

The lessons of recent ecclesiatical history are a warning 
to us. It required more than economic injustice in a capital- 
istic order to enable Marxism sd quickly to convince so many 
that religion is an obstacle to the procurement of economic 
justice. The fact is that religion, even of a supernatural kind 
—as the Bible fully warns its readers—may deteriorate not 
merely into silence about sin, but may degenerate into the 
very service of the evil one. Only something woefully wrong, 
not in the pagan religions alone, but in the only forms of 
Christianity which multitudes of human beings knew during 
the past fifty years in the West, could have lent a zestful edge 
to the Marxist indictment of all religion. Some disastrous 
impression of biblical economics must have been given by 
those whose practise in the world of business and work 
professed to be Christian, and who could be singled out 
without protest as the exponents of Christian social theory. 

So help us God, let us as evangelicals above all balance 
accounts with Jesus Christ, who has shown us best how to 
balance life and its claims with our fellow men. 





